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ANNED 


OOD  lYIANUAL 
for  the  ARMY 


It's  a  ^irtual  rncyflopotlia  of  liolpful 
inforiiiatioii  altout  faniu‘(l  foo«Is.  It  tells 
how  they're  prepared  and  canned,  gives 
their  nutritive  values  and  eoinmon  uses, 
desc  ribes  the  hest  methods  of  handling 
and  storing  them.  It  also  contains  time¬ 
saving  charts  to  determine  average  serv¬ 
ings  and  cost  per  serving  of  all  canned 
foods  appearing  on  the  Army  Suh- 
sistenee  list. 

A  tribute  to  the  value  and  need  for 
such  a  hook  was  demonstrated  by  a 
recjuest  from  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
that  enough  copies  he  printed  to  pro¬ 
vide  each  Mess  Sergeant,  Commissary 
OHicer  and  student  at  schools  for  bakers 
and  cooks,  with  a  copy, 

American  Can  Company  is  particu¬ 
larly  proud  of  this  new  and  important 
addition  to  its  long  list  of  booklets 
designed  to  promote  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  foods  you  pack. 


WITH  CWNKI)  FOODS  destined  toplav 
r.n  ever-increasing  part  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  onr  armed  forces,  many  thousands 
of  soldiers  nnfamiliar  w  ith  canned  foods 
^^ill  he  called  upon  to  buy,  handle, 
store*,  and  cook  these  products. 

d'o  help  the  Army  train  men  for  these 
im[>ortant  duties,  American  Can  Coin- 
panv,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
()uart»*rmaster  Corps,  has  completed 
a  carefullv  prepared,  comprehensive 
"Canned  Food  Manual”. 


USE  THIS  CONVENIENT  COUPON! 


The  President  has  said:  "Food  is  a  weapon 
against  Hitlerism,  just  as  much  as  munitions". 
This  is  especially  true  of  Canned  Food,  which 
originated  with  Napoleon's  army,  and  since  that 
time  has  become  an  increasingly  important  factor 
in  every  war.  Canned  Food  is  the  truly  Fresh 
Food,  now  that  you  Canners  have  "brought  the 
factory  to  the  farm".  Canned  Food  provides  the 
Balanced  Diet  that  is  vital  to  the  health  and  mo¬ 
rale  of  both  the  armed  forces  and  those  "behind 
the  lines",  at  home. 


PEA  CANNERS 

4  TWIN  REEL  “CLOVERLEAF  TYPE”  GRADER 


Provides  double  the  capacity  of  a  large  diameter 
grader  with  equal  number  of  sections,  and  takes  up 
no  more  room.  Highest  grading  efficiency.  The 
Cloverleaf  type  screens  grade  for  size  with  maxi¬ 
mum  accuracy;  handle  the  peas  more  g 'ntly,  cut¬ 
ting  down  splits  and  waste. 


The  many  improvements  in 
F.  M.  C.  canning  machines  are 
the  result  oi  constant  testing 
and  developing  by  our  engi¬ 
neers.  With  these  improved 
machines,  you  produce  the 
finest  quality  packs  at  higher 
speed  and  lower  cost. 


LEWIS 

QUALITY 

^  grader 

AND 

WASHER 

Steps  up  Quality  still  higher;  grades  peas  by  specific  gravity  principle; 
separates  all  the  fancy  peas  from  those  more  mature.  Easier  to  keep 
clean;  reclaims  and  re-uses  brine.  As  a  washer,  whirlpool  action  floats 
off  splits,  skins  and  light  trash. 


Steps  up  production  by  speeding  up  filling.  Longer 
wearing,  due  to  floor  base  protecting  cut  _  gears  and 
bearings  from  contact  with  brine.  Easily  adjustable  for 
grade  and  for  other  products. 


ELEVATOR  BOOT 


Reduces  losses  by  measuring 
and  feeding  peas  into  elevator 
buckets  with  extreme  accuracy. 
This  latest  type  is  greatly  im¬ 
proved  over  all  other  boots; 
prevents  cutting  or  damaging 
product  during  measuring  and 
loading  due  to  new  design  and 
construction  of  inner  cylinder. 


TENDEROMETER 

Takes  out  all  guess¬ 
work.  A  scientific 
precision  instrument 
that  accurately  tests 

Peas  for  tenderness. 

ermits  buying  peas 
on  an  accurate, 
graded  basis. 


*  1  SPRAGUE. SELLS  BLANCHER 

Offers  greatest  possible  blanching  capacity  per  square  foot  of  floor  space. 
Greater  strength,  lighter  in  weight,  longer  life — yet  lower  cost,  due  to 
all-steel  welded  construction.  The  sturdiest,  most  rigid  blanching  unit. 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORP.,  Hoopeston,  III. 


Full  Details  Re _ 

□  Your  General  Catalog 


Attention  of: 


,CANN1NG_TOA^E,_20_S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Arthur  1.  Judge,  Myiager  and  Editor;  Arthur  J. 


^omaia  jiMce  Pnodtidum  Saaifuned 

THAT  SUPPLIES  INCREASED  CAPACITY,  OBTAINS  GREATER  YIELD  AND  MEETS 
THE  DEMAND  FOR  CONSERVATION  OF  PRODUCT,  POWER  AND  LABOR 


to  Enable  Canners  to  Operate  Efficiently  Without  Waste 


•  Langsenkamp  iiot-Break  represents 
a  superior  method  for  the  production 
of  tomato  juice  in  keM)ing  with  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  times.  The  use  of  Lang- 
senkamp  Hot-Break  tank  obviates  pre- 
hreaking  tomatoes  and  the  pumping  of 
the  raw  stock,  both  undesirable  from 
the  8tand{>oint  of  quality  in  the  finish¬ 
ed  product,  besides  involving  addition¬ 
al  production  costs. 

As  the  tomatoes  are  mangled  W  the 
ilistorter  as  they  are  fed  into  the  Lang- 
senkamp  Hot-Break  Tank,  they  are 
prepared  for  quick  and  effective  action 
of  the  heat  supplied  by  the  four  round 
high  steam  cojls.  The  impeller  agi¬ 
tates  and  further  breaks  the  tomatoes 
in  the  tank,  bringing  meat,  skins  and 
seed  into  direct  contact  with  the  heat, 
riiis  not  only  obtains  a  maximum 
yield,  but  almost  completely  avoids 
loss  of  pectin  and  flavor,  assuring  a 
[talatable  product  of  tbe  best  possible 
consistency  and  color.  Langsenkamp 
Hot-Break  also  protects  the  broken 
stock  from  enzymic  action  and  avoids 
aeration. 

Tbe  product  flows  by  gravity  from 
the  Langsenkamp  Hot-Break  Tank  to 
the  extractor.  Production  is  continu¬ 
ous. 


•  If  your  situation  calls  for  replacement  or  addition  of  equipment  to 
bring  your  production  facilities  in  line  with  requirements  for  1942,  con¬ 
sider  the  advantages  which  Langsenkamp  Equipment  affords.  Not  only 
will  it  better  meet  your  needs,  but  in  giving  you  greater  capacity,  depend¬ 
able  operation,  and  efficiency  and  economy  in  production,  it  will  enable 
you  to  make  the  greatest  possible  contribution  toward  strengthening  the 
basic  production  factors  of  the  nation. 


•  Langsenkamp  Continuous  Juice  Heating  Units 
afford  the  third  element  of  a  modern  and  com- 
pletly  efficient  juice  production  line.  These  are 
furnished  in  single  tank 
and  triple  tank  units, 
equipped  with  coils,  slow 
speed  motorized  agitators 
and  sanitary  fittings. 
These  coil-equipped  units 
afford  100  per  cent  heat¬ 
ing  efficiency,  avoid  aer¬ 
ation  and  supply  increas¬ 
ed  production  capacity. 


•  The  Indiana  Model  “A”  Juice  Extract¬ 
or  has  a  great  capacity.  While  it  is  con¬ 
servatively  rated  at  50  gallons  per  mi¬ 
nute  on  hot -break  stock,  users  have  re¬ 
ported  actual  production  figures  much 
higher  — 75  gallons  per  minute  and  even 
higher.  This  machine  extracts  by  a  gentle 
pressing  action  and  avoids  aeration.  Juice 
made  on  the  Indiana  Extractor  uniform¬ 
ly  shows  a  negli  gable  air  content  even 
when  the  juice  is  produced  from  whole 
scalded  tomatoes.  When  the  cold  break 
process  is  used  in  making  juice,  the  Indi¬ 
ana  Extractor  avoids  coring.  This  ex¬ 
tractor  discharges  cores  and  green  por¬ 
tions  automically  without  pressing.  (In¬ 
diana  Model  “B”  Extractor  is  available 
for  production  of  juice  on  a  smaller  scale.) 


•  The  Langsenkamp  Juice 
Strainer,  installed  in  line  to 
filler,  removes  broken  seed, 
fibre,  bag  lint  and  other  ob¬ 
jectionable  particles  from 
juice.  Can  be  flushed  with¬ 
out  dis-assembly. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP 


COMPANY 


^^Efficiency  in  the  Canning  PlanC^  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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Boss  pattern-maker  Clarence  Stone  is  a 
>  whiz  when  it  comes  to  this  very  special 
kind  of  studying.  Above,  you  see  him  making 
a  last,  careful  check  on  a  pattern.  His  “O.K.” 
sends  it  down  the  production  line,  from 
department  to  department.  Into  action  go 
the  vast  facilities  of  the  Syracuse  Machine 
Shop  as  new  parts  are  made  from  Stoney’s 
pattern.  Every  part  must  be  ground  to 
micrometer  perfection,  must  be  the  exact 
duplicate,  in  metal,  of  the  original  pattern. 

Twenty-eight  years  is  Clarence  Stone’s 
record  with  Continental.  For  twenty-eight 
years  he  has  been  doing  precision  jobs  and 
doing  them  right 


In  other  departments  are  other  men,  every 
one  long  in  experience  with  Continental. 
These  men  supervise  and  execute  with 
scientific  precision  the  thousands  of  tiny  steps 
in  machinery  manufacture.  Their  lives  are 
devoted  to  the  endless  task  of  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  your  machines.  Their  abilities 
combine  with  the  balance  of  Continental’s 
organization  to  give  you  the  finest  in  cans 
plus  the  fastest  and  most  economical  of 
canning  machinery. 

We’re  mighty  proud  of  our  men,  our 
equipment  and  our  products.  They’re  “at 
your  service.’’  Put  them  to  work  on  your 
problems  today. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  VORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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EDITORIALS 


PRICES — Saturday  February  28,  1942,  the  OPA 
(Office  of  Price  Administration)  issued  a  “Pro¬ 
tective  Price  Regulation”  covering  26  canned  food 
items,  as  you  well  know  by  this  time,  or,  can  acquaint 
yourself  with  by  referring  to  the  full  text,  and  expla¬ 
nation,  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  It  was  just 
“too  late”  for  our  issue  of  last  week,  and  so  all  the 
dailies,  etc.,  etc.,  beat  us  out,  though  we  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  you  posted  right  up  to  the  minute  on  all 
war  matters  affecting  the  industry.  The  price  ceiling 
will  hold  for  the  next  sixty  days,  or  until  April  30, 
with  intimations  that  it  may  be  made  permanent  there¬ 
after.  So  the  difference  of  a  week,  now  that  it  has 
passed  and  you  have  enjoyed  the  shock,  is  of  small 
moment. 

In  a  nutshell,  you  must  not  sell  any  of  the  goods  on 
this  list  at  prices  higher  than  you  sold  the  same  goods 
between  February  23  and  27 ;  and  that  goes  for  the 
wholesalers  as  well  as  for  the  first  producers,  the  can- 
ners.  “Same”  as  here  used  means  the  same  size  can, 
of  the  same  quality — the  same  goods !  That  is  not  hard 
to  understand,  and  the  job  has  been  considerably  light¬ 
ened  for  all  canners  because  most  of  you  have  no  goods 
to  sell;  at  least  the  industry  never  before  had  so  few 
goods  left  in  warehouse,  unsold.  Where  you  have  goods 
warehoused  (holding)  for  buyers,  and  waiting  ship¬ 
ping  orders,  those  goods  were  sold  long  ago,  and  mostly, 
we  feel  sure,  at  prices  well  below  those  ruling  on  the 
four  days  in  question.  But  if  anyone  thinks  to  squeeze 
those  former  prices  up  to  or  near  these  latest  prices, 
that  is  on  the  goods  sold  but  not  shipped,  forget  it:  (a) 
because  the  buyers  will  not  let  you,  and  secondly  be¬ 
cause  it  is  forbidden  in  this  price  regulation.  But  study 
i.he  rules  and' you  will  come  to  the  right  answers. 

What  intrigues  us  is :  who  sets  the  prices  on  canned 
■nods?  That  question  is  hoary  with  age.  You  may 
■ecall  we  have  often  tried  to  iron  out  this  very  impor- 
ant  matter,  but  could  get  no  where  with  the  industry. 
'iVen  price  reporting  schemes  in  local  canners’  associ- 
tions  fell  down  flat,  because  the  canners  would  report 
he  high  prices  but  not  the  low,  and  particularly  not 
he  special  deals  which  so  often  affect  the  whole  mar- 
et.  And  you  can  guess  that  the  enforcement  of  this 
Tiling  will  show  up  a  wide  variation  of  prices,  as  be- 
ween  different  canners,  though  on  the  same  product, 
vgain,  however,  not  within  the  few  days  specified,  be- 
ause  of  the  few  sales  made  by  canners.  The  farmers 
elling  eggs,  or  apples,  or  what  have  you,  would  face 
o  such  difficulty  because  they  long  ago  adopted  the 
Ian  of  following  the  printed  prices — printed  in  the 


daily  papers — as  you  well  know,  and  variations,  there¬ 
fore  were  either  not  at  all  or  very  minor.  The  can¬ 
ners  have  had  such  printed  prices  since  the  earliest 
beginning  of  the  industry,  and  they  knew  these  prices 
were  computed  by  a  disinterested  authority  familiar 
with  canned  foods — very  much  more  so  than  could  any 
daily  newspaper  reporter — but  did  the  canners  adopt 
these  prices  as  weekly  printed  in  The  Canning  Trade, 
as  the  market,  and  religiously  stick  to  them  as  do  the 
farmers  on  their  products?  You  know  and  we  know 
they  did  not,  though  it  would  have  been  greatly  to 
their  advantage  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  to  have 
demanded  the  printed  prices  by  this  authority;  it 
would  have  put  money  in  their  pockets.  But  any  rov¬ 
ing  broker  with  an  order  in  his  pocket  from  a  buyer 
at  5  cents  to  10  cents  below  the  general  market,  had 
only  to  say  that  our  prices  were  all  wrong,  and  the 
canner  fell  for  his  story  and  he  let  the  goods  go,  at  the 
loss.  You  all  know  that,  except  that  those  in  the  know 
will  correct  us  by  saying  that  often  they  did  not  even 
have  that  order  in  their  pocket;  they  only  hoped  to 
take  the  price  to  some  buyer  and  get  an  order — and 
the  commission — from  the  canner!  The  ramifications 
of  this  weedling  process  are  too  numerous  to  mention, 
but  the  ultimate  was  invariably  the  same:  the  canner 
lost  more  or  less,  because  there  was  no  definite  price 
basis  to  start  from  he  thought.  And  yet  there  was,  as 
we  have  shown,  and  as  you  know.  Many  used  it,  we 
know,  but  it  took  only  a  few  to  break  away  from  the 
base  to  wreck  the  market. 

However,  “all  things  come  to  those  who  can  but 
wait,”  and  now  it  looks  like  the  market  pages  of  The 
Canning  Trade  will  have  to  serve  as  the  court  of  last 
resort,  and  finally  become  recognized  as  official.  They 
have  always  been  accepted  as  official  through  all  the 
courts  of  the  land,  even  up  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
where  their  reproduction  in  The  Almanac  has  often 
been  accepted  by  agreement  by  both  sides  of  a 
controversy. 

The  market  page  prices  we  gave  you  last  issue,  and 
which  we  repeat  in  this  issue,  were  corrected  up  to 
February  27,  which  means  that  on  the  products  in 
question,  at  least,  those  prices  are  now  frozen.  A  fur¬ 
ther  revision  will  soon  be  necessary,  and  we  refer  to 
the  elimination  of  the  prohibited  can  sizes,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  the  dropping  of  the  prohibited  articles ;  but  we 
will  not  cross  that  bridge  until  we  come  to  it. 

Since  we  are  now  at  work  on  the  1942  Almanac  it 
may  be  fitting  to  remind  you  that  this  little  volume  will 
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take  on  added  interest  in  the  months  to  come,  if  not  the 
years,  as  a  reference  to  days  gone  by.  Everyone  pro¬ 
ducing  or  handling  canned  foods  will  find  the  Almanac 
increasingly  important  as  a  reference  manual,  even  by 
those  who  may  not  have  bothered  in  the  past  to  look 
up  such  data.  This  is  just  a  hint  to  watch  for  and  care¬ 
fully  preserve  the  ’42  Almanac,  a  hardly  needed  advice 
to  a  hugely  increasing  number  now  using  it  regularly, 
and  including  all  manner  of  interests — bankers,  busi¬ 
ness  experts,  brokers,  canners  and  food  producers  of 
every  kind,  wholesalers,  chains  and  retailer  outlets, 
not  to  mention  all  branches  of  the  Government  and 
State  agencies.  In  the  conservation  of  paper  it  might 
be  well  to  inform  us  now  if  you  will  want  extra  copies, 
so  that  we  can  prepare  them. 

GROW  QUALITY  CROPS— Now  that  the  contract¬ 
ing  time  is  here  we  urge  all  canners  to  impress  upon 
their  growers  the  advantage  of  growing  quality  crops, 
and  the  easiest  way  to  reach  the  maximum  output  in 
’42  which  the  Government  is  calling  for.  Many  can¬ 
ners  call  their  growers  into  conferences  where  their 
expert  field  men,  or  professors  from  the  local  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  can  explain  in  detail  how  to  get  the  best 
returns,  of  the  best  quality,  from  their  growing  efforts. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  best  things  any  canner  can  do. 

The  selection  of  the  proper  piece  of  land  to  grow 
canning  crops  is  important  to  both  canner  and  grow¬ 
ers.  Its  proper  preparation  for  seeding;  its  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  care  and  attention  all  yield  added  profits  to  the 
grower,  and  will  help  to  give  the  maximum  yield  so 
badly  needed.  And  make  no  mistake  about  that  fact : 
we  have  a  tremendous  load  upon  our  shoulders  to  feed 
a  large  section  of  the  world,  and  they  must  be  fed. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  producing  too  much  of  any 
food  crop,  and  consequently  no  possibility  of  loss  to 
the  grower  nor  to  the  canner  through  such  action. 

Pennsylvania  has  shown  the  entire  industry  that  it 
pays  big  dividends  to  buy  crops  on  a  graded  basis,  and 
to  get  away  from  the  “field-run”  style.  And  we  mean 
pays  the  grower  as  well  as  the  canner,  who  profits 
from  a  lessening  of  the  labor  in  preparation  for  can¬ 
ning,  and  in  the  production  of  a  higher  quality  product. 
It  took  patient  work  to  win  over  these  Pennsylvania- 
Dutch  growers,  who  have  long  been  recognized  as 
among  the  best  growers  in  the  country,  but  that  they 
have  seen  the  light  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
past  season,  1941,  150  million  pounds  of  produce  were 
inspected,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  over  1940.  What 
they  could  do  when  they  tried  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
68  per  cent  of  these  crops  graded  No.  1  in  tomatoes, 
and  that  the  average  yield  was  7.3  tons  per  acre.  Every 
experienced  canner  or  grower  knows  that  that  means 
that  expert  growers  actually  got  better  than  10  tons  per 
acre,  and  some  must  have  gone  to  higher  figures;  be¬ 
cause  it  takes  only  a  few  poor  yields  to  pull  down  the 
total  average.  What  Pennsylvania,  with  its  justified 
reputation  for  fine  canned  foods,  has  done  all  other 
sections  can  do,  and  as  a  war  effort  that  ought  to  be 
taken  as  the  general  task,  everywhere. 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  is 
sending  out  warning  that  pea  growers  and  canners 


ought  to  treat  pea  seed  before  sowing.  You  have  this 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  it  is  a  hint  well  worth 
using.  Every  such  station,  in  every  State  where  can¬ 
ning  crops  are  grown,  can  help  guide  the  crops  through 
with  a  minimum  of  damage  from  insects  or  disease, 
and  they  stand  willing  and  ready  to  cooperate.  Get 
in  touch  with  them;  find  just  what  your  land  and  your 
crops  must  do  to  avoid  these  troubles:  bend  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  get  out  the  largest  possible  acreage,  and  then 
follow  that  up  with  a  care  such  as  you  have  never 
before  exerted.  That’s  a  way  to  do  your  bit. 


TREATING  PEA  SEED  URGED 
THIS  SEASON 


Most  Varieties  Found  To  Pay  Dividends  In 
Increased  Yields  With  Small  Investment 


From  Neiv  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station 

The  treatment  of  pea  seed  to  prevent  their  decay  in 
the  soil,  particularly  in  wet  seasons,  has  paid  good 
dividends  year  in  and  year  out  to  farmers  of  western 
New  York.  Even  though  last  season  was  extremely 
dry,  treatment  improved  the  stands  in  47  per  cent  of 
the  fields  and  increased  the  yields  by  40  to  1,000  pounds 
per  acre,  depending  upon  the  variety  of  peas  and  local 
soil  conditions. 

There  is  every  reason  to  treat  all  varieties,  except 
Alaska  and  Roger’s  Winner,  according  to  plant  disease 
specialists  of  the  State  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva. 
Satisfactory  treatments  have  been  developed  and  there 
are  few  agricultural  practices  that  will  pay  such  good 
returns  from  such  a  small  investment  as  that  required 
for  seed  treatment,  say  these  specialists. 

Tests  made  at  Geneva  have  shown  that  late  peas  are 
just  as  susceptible  to  seed  decay  as  early  varieties. 
Improvement  in  stand  and  yield  have  been  secured  from 
treatment  of  Surprise,  Thos.  Laxton,  Wisconsin  Early 
Sweet,  Little  Marvel,  Wisconsin  Penin,  Climax,  Fa¬ 
mous,  Gradus,  Pride,  Perfection,  Alderman,  Dwarf 
Alderman,  Green  Admiral,  Canner  King,  Glacier, 
President  Wilson,  Teton,  Early  Wales,  and  other  va¬ 
rieties.  The  only  varieties  that  are  not  severely  de¬ 
cayed  as  a  general  rule  are  Alaska  and  Roger’s  Winner, 
and  under  severe  conditions  even  these  varieties  may 
respond  to  treatment. 

HOW — The  better  treatments  discovered  so  far  as 
Spergon  at  iy2  to  2  ounces  per  bushel  and  Cuprocide, 
Semesan,  or  2  per  cent  Ceresan  at  2V2  ounces.  The 
last  three  materials  should  have  1  *4  ounces  of  graphite 
added  to  each  bushel  of  seed  if  the  seed  is  to  be  planted 
with  a  grain  drill.  All  of  these  materials  protect  the 
seed  from  decay,  but  Spergon  has  usually  given  the  best 
crop.  The  Cuprocide-graphite  treatment  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  for  late  varieties,  such  as  Perfection,  because  it 
may  cause  retardation  of  growth ;  but  Spergon,  Seme¬ 
san,  or  2  per  cent  Ceresan  will  give  excellent  returns  on 
late  sorts. 
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CEILINGS  ON  CANNED  FOODS 

OP  A  Release  Saturday,  February  28,  19i.2 


Protective  price  regulation  became  a 
reality  February  28  as  OPA  Adminis¬ 
trator  Leon  Henderson  moved  to  halt 
further  price  increases  in  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

Eleven  canned  fruits  and  15  canned 
vegetables  were  placed  under  a  60-day 
price  regulation.  The  Temporary  Maxi¬ 
mum  Price  Regulation  No.  6,  issued  Feb- 
luary  28,  1942,  is  effective  March  2, 
1942. 

Canned  fruits  covered  by  the  order  are : 
apples,  apple  sauce,  apricots,  cherries, 
(red,  sour  pitted),  cherries,  (sweet), 
fruit  cocktail,  fruit  salad,  peaches,  pears, 
pineapples,  and  plums. 

Canned  vegetables  covered  by  the 
order  are:  asparagus,  beans  (all  dry  va¬ 
rieties) ,  beans  (lima),  snap  beans  (green 
and  wax),  beets,  carrots,  corn,  peas, 
pumpkins,  sauerkraut,  spinach,  sweet 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  tomato  catsup  and 
tomato  juice. 

Maximum  ceilings  are  set  by  OPA  at 
the  highest  prices  at  which  sellers  did 
business  during  the  five  days  between 
February  23  and  February  27,  1942.  By 
the  end  of  the  temporary  60-day  period, 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be 
placed  under  permanent  maximum  price 
regulations. 

The  order  applies  only  to  canners  and 
wholesalers.  However,  Mr.  Henderson 
emphasized  that  since  prices  are  stabi¬ 
lized  at  the  wholesale  level,  the  only  justi¬ 
fication  for  retail  advances  is  to  reflect 
.some  slight  increases  in  replacement 
costs. 

“In  the  absence  of  direct  price  control 
at  the  retail  level,”  the  Administrator 
said,  “the  responsibility  for  keeping  re¬ 
tail  prices  at  a  reasonable  level  rests 
squai’ely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  retailer. 
Should  this  responsibility  prove  too  much, 
OPA  will  take  steps  to  control  prices  at 
the  retail  source.” 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
advised  the  OPA  that  the  temporary 
“freeze”  order  will  in  no  way  interfere 
v'ith  the  program  for  “all-out”  produc- 
ion  of  canning  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
942.  Growers  will  not  be  affected  by 
he  order  since  it  applies  to  the  fruits 
ind  vegetables  sold  by  growers  and 
lacked  by  canners  in  1941  or  earlier, 
•''or  most  commodities  covered  in  the 
egulation,  the  1942  crop  will  not  be 
eady  for  marketing  until  the  July-Sep- 
ember  period.  OPA  indicated  that  it  is 
tudying  canning  industry  costs  now.  If 
n'ices  are  set  for  1942  crop  fruits  and 
egetables  that  factor  will  be  taken  into 
tccount,  including  the  prices  canners  pay 
0  growers. 

The  new  regulation  will  permit  excep- 
ion  to  its  provisions  only  of  canned 
h-uits  and  vegetables  in  transit  in  public 
arriers  prior  to  March  2,  1942.  For- 
vard  delivery  contracts,  or  those  for  pay¬ 


ment  at  higher  prices  to  prevail  at  time 
of  delivery,  are  clearly  “cut  across,”  ex¬ 
cept  at  prices  at  or  below  the  maximums 
set. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  limit  the 
canners’  or  wholesalers’  profit  margins  to 
reasonable  levels,  without,  however, 
penalizing  them  to  the  extent  of  working 
at  a  loss.  For  example,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  should  a  wholesaler  be  merchan¬ 
dising  a  canned  product  at  $1.10,  against 
a  cost  of  $1  and  later  selling  merchan¬ 
dise  that  cost  $1.10 — then  the  whole¬ 
saler  will  be  allowed  to  mark  up  his  sales 
prices  to  compensate  for  such  higher  re¬ 
placement  cost.  However,  the  margin 
between  the  wholesale  cost  and  selling 
price  shall  be  no  greater  than  the  maxi¬ 
mum  for  the  five-day  period  preceding 
issuance  of  the  regulation.  It  is  pro¬ 
vided,  also,  that,  in  all  cases,  a  quantity 
equivalent  to  the  first  acquired  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  shall  be  sold  first. 

Average  price  of  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  at  the  canners’  level  has  in¬ 
creased  about  20  per  cent  since  August, 
1941.  Retail  prices  have  increased  ap¬ 
proximately  10  per  cent  in  the  same 
period.  Price  advances  at  the  canners’ 
level  are  considered  by  OPA  a  fair 
criterion  of  the  inflationary  trend  that 
had  developed.  In  general,  August  can¬ 
ning  prices  mirrored  the  canner’s  actual 
costs,  plus  a  normal  profit,  since  by  that 
time  a  large  proportion  of  his  costs  for 
materials  and  labor  had  been  incurred. 
Furthermore,  the  canner  now  has  rela¬ 
tively  small  stocks  of  the  1941  pack  still 
on  hand. 

Nearly  all  of  the  1941  pack  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  now  is  out  of  canners’ 
hands.  Therefore,  it  is  pointed  out,  any 
increase  in  prices  on  that  pack  at  any 
level  beyond  the  producer  of  the  com¬ 
modity  would  be  of  scant  benefit  to  him. 

However,  wholesalers’  stocks  are  ab¬ 
normally  high.  They  would  have  been  in 
a  highly  advantageous  position  to  profit 
by  inflationary  and  speculative  price 
advances.  The  following  table  gives  dis¬ 
tributors’  stocks  of  certain  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  on  January  1,  1942,  as 
compared  with  January  1,  1941,  expres¬ 
sed  as  a  percentage  of  the  January  1, 
1939  stocks,  the  latter  representing  100 
per  cent.  (Figures  are  from  the  Bureau 
of  Census). 


Commodity  January  1,  1942  January  1,  1941 

Peas  .  143.7%  128.3% 

Corn  .  73.5%  63.9% 

Tomatoes  .  113.9%  103.5% 

Snap  Beans .  120.2%  111.8% 

♦Peaches  .  157.0%  102.9% 

Pears  .  159.0%  84.5% 


♦Peaches  account  for  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
total  fruit  pack  each  year  and  are  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  the  canned  fruit  crops. 

Recent  price  advances,  conducive  to 
further  speculative  withholding  and 


profiteering  by  the  trade,  which  in  turn 
was  likely  to  accentuate  hysteria — buying 
and  hoarding  by  the  ultimate  consumer — 
were  cited  by  Mr.  Henderson  as  reasons 
for  the  temporary  “freeze”  order. 

Furthermore,  the  possibility  of  addi¬ 
tional  sharp  price  advances  in  the  future 
was  quite  a  lively  one,  barring  control 
curbs. 

Already  large  Army,  Navy  and  Lend- 
Lease  requirements,  to  be  filled  from  the 

1941  pack,  have  been  increased  substan¬ 
tially  since  this  country’s  entry  into  the 
war.  However,  a  great  portion  of  these 
requirements  already  have  been  filled 
With  the  exception  of  canned  dry  beans, 
all  commodities  listed  in  the  regulation 
will  be  used  by  these  agencies  before  the 

1942  pack  is  available.  This  might  re¬ 
duce  slightly  supplies  available  for  con¬ 
sumer  use,  and,  without  check,  might 
have  had  some  repercussion  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  price  structure. 

In  addition,  the  War  Production  Board 
recently  limited  tin  supplies  for  many  of 
these  items  in  its  Tin  Plate  Conservation 
Order,  M-81.  Effect  of  this  move,  also  if 
unchecked,  would  be  competitive  bidding 
for  irreplaceable  commodities  and  for  the 
foods  packed  in  those  can  sizes  which 
have  been  eliminated.  It  might  also  be 
reflected  in  an  increased  demand  for  sub¬ 
stitute  canned  foods. 

Hoarding,  not  only  by  consumers,  but 
also  manifested  by  over-buying  by  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers  produced  another  un¬ 
healthy  condition,  which  the  price  action 
will  do  much  to  alleviate  at  these  stages 
of  distribution,  as  well  as  at  the  ultimate 
consumer  level. 

In  spite  of  the  larger  1941  pack,  packer 
carry-over  stocks  currently  are  somewhat 
lower  than  usual.  All  these  factors 
played  their  part  in  the  institution  of  the 
temporary  price  regulation. 

OPA  quarters  pointed  out  that  there 
is  no  need  for  hoarding,  since  aggregate 
stocks  of  basic  canned  commodities  will 
be  adequate  for  reasonable  consumer 
needs,  even  after  the  government’s  needs 
are  met. 

The  official  order  issued  by  Leon  Hen¬ 
derson,  February  28,  1942,  follows: 

TITLE  32 — NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
CHAPTER  XI — OFFICE  OF  PRICE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Part  1341 — Canned  and  Preserved  Foods 

Temporary  Maximum  Price  Regulation 
Number  6 

Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Price  Adminis¬ 
trator,  it  is  necessary  and  proper,  in 
order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942,  to 
establish  temporarily  as  the  maximum 
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prices  for  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
the  prices  prevailing  with  respect  thereto 
within  five  days  prior  to  the  date  of  issu¬ 
ance  of  this  Regulation. 

The  maximum  prices  established  here¬ 
in  are  not  below  prices  which  will  reflect 
to  producers  of  the  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  from  which  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  manufactured,  a  price  for  their 
products  equal  to  the  highest  of  any  of 
the  following  prices  therefor  determined 
and  published  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture:  (1)  110  percentum  of  the  parity 
price  for  such  commodity,  adjusted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  grade, 
location,  and  seasonal  differentials;  (2) 
the  market  prices  prevailing  for  such 
commodity  on  October  1,  1941;  (3)  the 
market  prices  prevailing  for  such  com¬ 
modity  on  December  15,  1941;  or  (4)  the 
average  prices  for  such  commodity  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  July  1,  1919,  to  June  30, 
1929. 

Therefore,  under  the  authority  vested 
in  the  Price  Administrator  by  the 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942, 
and  in  accordance  with  Procedural  Regu¬ 
lation  No.  1‘,  issued  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  Temporary  Maximum 
Price  Regulation  No.  6  is  hereby  issued. 

»7  F.R.  971 

§1341.1  Maximum  Prices  for  Canned 
Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

(a)  From  March  2,  1942  to  April  30, 
1942,  inclusive,  regardless  of  any  con¬ 
tract,  agreement,  or  other  obligation,  no 
person  shall  sell  or  deliver,  or  offer,  so¬ 
licit,  attempt,  or  agree  to  sell  or  deliver 
any  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  at  a 
price  higher  than  the  maximum  price 
therefor.  The  provisions  of  this  Section 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  sales  or  de¬ 
liveries  of  canned  fruits  or  vegetables  to 

purchaser  if  prior  to  March  2,  1942, 
such  canned  fruits  or  vegetables  have 
been  received  by  a  carrier,  other  than  a 
carrier  owned  or  controlled  by  the  seller, 
for  shipment  to  such  purchaser. 

(b)  (1)  The  maximum  price  for  each 
kind,  grade,  brand,  and  container  size 
of  the  following  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  shall  be  the  highest  price  at  which 
the  seller  sold,  contracted  to  be  sold  for 
delivery  within  sixty  days,  delivered,  or 
transferred  such  kind  of  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  the  same  grade,  brand, 
container  size,  and  in  a  similar  amount 
to  a  similar  purchaser  in  the  locality  of 
the  delivery  point  during  the  period  Feb¬ 
ruary  23,  1942  to  February  27,  1942, 
inclusive: 

Canned  Fruits 

Apples 
Apple  Sauce 
Apricots 

Cherries,  Red  Sour  Pitted 

Cherries,  Sweet 

Fruit  Cocktail 

Fruit  Salad 

Peaches 

Pears 

Pineapples 

Plums 


Canned  Vegetables 
Asparagus 

Beans  (all  dry  varieties) 

Beans  (lima) 

Beans,  Snap  (green  and  wax) 

Beets 

Carrots 

Corn 

Peas 

Pumpkin 

Sauerkraut 

Spinach 

Sweet  Potatoes 

Tomatoes 

Tomato  Catsup 

Tomato  Juice 

(b)  (2)  If  the  maximum  price  cannot 
be  determined  under  paragraph  (b)  (1), 
the  maximum  price  shall  be  the  highest 
price  at  which  the  seller  sold,  contracted 
to  be  sold  for  delivery  within  sixty  days, 
delivered  or  transferred  such  kind  of 
canned  fruits  or  vegetables  during  the 
period  February  23,  1942  to  February 
27,  1942,  inclusive,  making  a  price  ad¬ 
justment  for  differences  in  grade,  brand, 
container  size,  type  of  purchaser,  and  lo¬ 
cality  of  delivery  point,  equivalent  to  the 
differences  customarily  charged  by  the 
seller  during  a  period  of  ninety  days  pre¬ 
ceding  March  2,  1942. 

(b)  (3)  If  the  maximum  price  cannot 
be  determined  under  either  paragraphs 
(b)  (1)  or  (b)  (2),  the  maximum  price 
shall  be  the  highest  market  price  in  the 
locality  of  the  delivery  point  during  the 
period  February  23,  1942  to  February 
27,  1942,  inclusive,  for  the  same  kind  of 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  same 
brand,  grade,  and  container  size  sold  to  a 
similar  purchaser  in  a  similar  amount 
and  in  case  of  diffei’ences  in  any  of  the 
above  respects,  making  adjustments  in 
accordance  with  the  customary  price  dif¬ 
ferentials.* 

§1341.2  Maximum  Price  Adjustments 
for  Increased  or  Decreased  Invent07'y 
Replacement  Costs. 

(a)  If  a  person  has  sold  all  of  the  in¬ 

ventory  the  cost  of  which  was  the  basis 
for  the  selling  prices  that  became  his 
maximum  prices  under  paragraphs  (b) 
(1),  (b)  (2),  or  (b)  (3)  of  Section 

1341.1  and  there  remains  in  his  inventory 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  purchased 
at  a  higher  net  purchase  cost  than  such 
inventory  cost,  or  if  he  purchases  canned 
fruits  or  vegetables  at  such  higher  net 
purchase  cost,  he  may  add  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  determined  under  paragraphs 
(b)  (1),  (b)  (2),  or  (b)  (3)  of  Section 

1341.1  the  difference  between  such  net 
purchase  cost  and  such  inventory  cost: 
Provided,  That  in  all  cases  the  quality 
equivalent  to  the  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  first  purchased  shall  be  sold  first. 

(b)  If  a  person  sells  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  purchased  at  a  lower  net  pur¬ 
chase  cost  than  the  cost  which  was  the 
basis  for  the  ceiling  prices  that  became 
his  maximum  prices  under  paragraphs 
(b)  (1),  (b)  (2),  or  (b)  (3)  of  Section 
1341.1,  he  shall  subtract  from  the  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  determined  under  paragraphs 

♦Sections  1341.1  to  1341.12,  inclusive,  issued  pur¬ 
suant  to  Pub.  No.  421,  77th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 


(b)  (1),  (b)  (2),  or  (b)  (3)  of  Section 

1341.1  the  difference  between  such  lower 
net  purchase  cost  and  the  cost  which  was 
the  basis  for  the  selling  prices  that  be¬ 
came  his  maximum  prices.* 

§1341.3  Conditional  Agreements. 

No  seller  of  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  per¬ 
mitting  the  adjustment  of  the  prices  to 
prices  which  may  be  higher  than  the  max¬ 
imum  prices  provided  by  §1341.1,  in  the 
event  that  this  Temporary  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  No.  6  is  amended  or  is  de¬ 
termined  by  a  court  to  be  invalid  or  upon 
any  other  contingency:  Provided,  That  if 
a  petition  for  amendment  has  been  duly 
filed,  and  such  petition  requires  extensive 
consideration,  and  the  Administrator  de¬ 
termines  that  an  exception  would  be  in 
the  public  interest,  pending  such  con¬ 
sideration,  the  Administrator  may  grant 
an  exception  from  the  provisions  of  this 
section  permitting  the  making  of  con¬ 
tracts  adjustable  upon  the  granting  of 
the  petition  for  amendment.  Requests 
for  such  an  exception  may  be  included 
in  the  aforesaid  petition  for  amendment.* 

§1341.4  Exempt  Sales. 

The  provision  of  this  Temporary  Maxi¬ 
mum  Price  Regulation  No.  6  shall  not 
apply  to  sales  at  retail.* 

§1341.5  Less  than  Maximum  Prices. 
Lower  prices  than  those  set  forth  in  Sec¬ 
tion  1341.1  may  be  charged,  demanded, 
paid,  or  offered.* 

§1341.6  Evasion. 

The  price  limitations  set  forth  in 
this  Temporary  Maximum  Price  Regu¬ 
lation  No.  6  shall  not  be  evaded,  whether 
by  direct  or  indirect  methods,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  an  offer,  solicitation, 
agreement,  sale,  delivery,  purchase  or 
receipt  of  or  relating  to  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables,  alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  any  other  commodity  or  by 
way  of  any  commission,  service,  trans¬ 
portation,  or  other  charge,  or  discount, 
premium,  or  other  privilege,  or  by  tying- 
agreement  or  other  trade  understanding, 
or  otherwise.* 

§1341.7  Records  and  Reports. 

(a)  Every  person,  except  persons  who 
make  sales  at  retail,  making  any  sale  of 
any  kind,  grade,  brand,  and  container 
size  of  canned  fruits  or  vegetables  on 
and  after  March  2,  1942,  in  the  course  of 
trade  or  business  or  otherwise  dealing 
therein,  shall  make  and  preserve  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  one  year  a  com¬ 
plete  and  accurate  record  of  the  actual 
inventory  and  purchase  cost  of  each  kind, 
grade,  brand,  and  container  size  of  can¬ 
ned  fruits  and  vegetables  on  hand  as  of 
February  23,  1942,  and  for  each  purchase 
of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  subse¬ 
quent  to  March  2,  1942,  showing  the  in¬ 
ventory  on  hand  as  of  the  date  of  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  such  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  the  date  of  the  purchase,  the 
quantity  purchased,  and  the  actual  price 
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paid  therefor ;  and  every  person  who 
makes  sales  as  aforesaid,  except  persons 
who  make  sales  at  retail,  on  and  after 
March  2,  1942,  shall  make  and  preserve 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year  a 
complete  and  accurate  record  of  the 
highest  price  at  which  he  sold  such  kind, 
grade,  brand,  and  container  size  of 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  during  the 
period  February  23,  1942,  to  February 
27,  1942,  inclusive,  showing  the  date 
thereof,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
buyer  and  seller,  the  price  paid  or  re¬ 
ceived,  the  kind,  grade,  and  container 
size,  and  the  quantity  purchased  or  sold. 

(b)  Persons  affected  by  paragraph  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  submit  such  reports 
to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  as 
it  may  from  time  to  time  require.* 

§1341.8  Enforcement. 

(a)  Persons  violating  any  provision  of 
this  Maximum  Price  Regulation  No.  6 
are  subject  to  the  civil  and  criminal 
penalties  provided  for  by  the  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942. 

(b)  Persons  who  have  evidence  of  any 
violation  of  this  Maximum  Price  Regula¬ 
tion  No.  6  or  any  price  schedule,  regula¬ 
tion,  or  order  issued  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  or  of  any  acts  or  prac¬ 
tices  which  constitute  such  a  violation  are 
urged  to  communicate  with  the  nearest 
field  or  regional  office  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  or  its  principal 
office  in  Washington,  D.  C.* 

§1341.9  Petitions  for  Amendment. 

Persons  seeking  any  modification  of  this 
Temporary  Maximum  Price  Regulation 
No.  6  or  an  adjustment  or  exception  not 
provided  for  therein  may  file  petitions 
for  amendment  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Procedural  Regulation  No. 
1,  issued  by  the  Office  of  Price  Admin¬ 
istration.* 


§1341.10  Definitions. 

(a)  When  used  in  this  Temporary 
Maximum  Price  Regulation  No.  6  the 
term: 

(1)  “Person”  means  an  individual, 
corporation,  partnership,  association,  or 
)ther  organized  group  of  persons,  or  legal 
successor  or  representative  of  any  of  the 
foregoing,  and  includes  the  United  States 
ir  any  agency  thereof,  or  any  other 
lovernment,  or  any  of  its  political  sub- 
livisions,  or  any  agency  of  any  of  the 
oregoing; 

(2)  “Canned  fruits  and  vegetables” 
-leans  the  fruits  and  vegetables  pi-ocessed 
nd  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  con- 
liners  of  metal  or  glass,  set  forth  in 
aragraph  (b)  (1)  of  Section  1341.1; 

(3)  “Locality  of  the  delivery  point” 
leans  all  points  at  which  the  same  kind, 
rade,  brand  and  container  size  of  canned 
ruits  and  vegetables  were  or  would  have 
oen  delivered  in  a  similar  amount  to  a 
imilar  purchaser  at  the  same  price; 

(4)  “Similar,”  when  in  the  phrase 
similar  amount  to  a  similar  purchaser,” 
lall  refer  to  the  amount  of  the  purchase 


and  type  of  purchaser  with  respect  to 
which  the  same  price  applied  or  would 
have  applied  during  the  period  February 
23,  1942  to  February  27,  1942,  inclusive; 

(5)  “Sales  at  retail”  means  sales  to 
the  ultimate  consumer;  Provided,  That 
no  canner,  packer,  purchaser  for  resale, 
or  other  commercial  user  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  an  ultimate  consumer. 

(b)  Unless  the  context  otherwise  re¬ 
quires,  the  definitions  set  forth  in  Section 
302  of  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act 
of  1942  shall  apply  to  other  terms  used 
herein.* 


TIN  RECOVERY  FROM  USED  CANS 

A  process  for  recovering  tin  and  steel 
from  used  tin  cans,  requiring  no  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  cans  on  the  part  of  the 
householder,  or  other  users  of  canned 
commodities,  can  now  be  applied  to  large 
scale  production,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Walton  S.  Smith,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Metal  &  Thermit  Cor¬ 
poration.  This  company  has  been  oper¬ 
ating  a  test  plant  at  San  Francisco  for 
the  last  five  years. 

“The  pilot  plant  is  a  complete  unit 
with  a  capacity  of  over  6000  tons.  From 
its  operations,  suitable  methods  have  been 
worked  out  for  the  recovery  of  about  24 
pounds  of  tin  oxide  and  almost  a  ton  of 
scrap  steel  per  ton  of  discarded  cans,” 
Mr.  Smith  stated.  The  tin  oxide  is 
readily  smelted  to  a  grade  equivalent  to 
Straits  Tin.  This  is  the  grade  of  tin 
formerly  secured  from  the  Malay  Penin¬ 
sula,  now  in  Japanese  hands.” 

The  San  Francisco  plant  handles  cans 
which  are  collected  from  the  city  of  Oak¬ 
land  and  nearby  communities.  It  accepts 
empties  just  as  discarded  and  does  not 
require  special  preparation  for  collection. 
The  processing  unit  comprises  unloading 
equipment,  inspection  station,  rotary 
screens  for  dirt  removal,  incinerator  for 
charring  cans  to  destroy  fat,  paper, 
lacquer  and  other  combustibles  and  to 
separate  the  carbonaceous  residue,  shred¬ 
ding  and  pre-washing  equipment,  storage 
facilities,  and  complete  equipment  for 
continuous  detinning  by  the  alkali 
process. 

Rough  estimates  indicate  that  about 
2,500,000  tons  of  tin  cans  are  discarded 
annually  in  this  country  and  that  about 
1,000,000  tons  of  these  could  be  economi¬ 
cally  collected  and  detinned,  yielding 
about  11,000  tons  of  tin  and  900,000  tons 
of  scrap  steel. 

Detinning  of  tin  plate  clippings  ob¬ 
tained  from  can  companies  and  other 
sources  has  been  a  well  established  in¬ 
dustry  for  more  than  thirty  years,  but 
detinning  of  used  cans  has  been  imprac¬ 
ticable  in  peace  times.  Normally  prices 
of  both  tin  and  steel  scrap  are  compara¬ 
tively  low.  Ordinarily,  residual  tin  in 
scrap  derived  from  cans  is  objectionable 
to  steel  mills.  However,  with  imported 
tin  no  longer  available  and  the  present 


§1341.11  Replacement  of  Regulation. 

This  Temporary  Price  Regulation  No. 
6  may  be  replaced  by  a  permanent  Maxi¬ 
mum  Price  Regulation  or  Order  issued 
under  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act 
of  1942.* 

§1341.12  Effective  Period. 

This  Temporary  Maximum  Price  Regu¬ 
lation  No.  6  shall  become  effective  on 
March  2,  1942  and  shall,  unless  earlier 
revoked  or  replaced,  expire  at  12  o’clock 
midnight,  April  30,  1942. 

*  Sections  1341.1  to  1341.12,  inclusive,  issued  pur¬ 
suant  to  Pub.  No.  421,  77th  ConK.,  2d  Sess. 


shortage  of  steel  scrap,  the  usual  objec¬ 
tions  do  not  hold  and  the  used  container 
can  provide  a  source  of  worthwhile  quan¬ 
tities  of  both  metals. 

The  principal  problems  involved  are 
those  of  collection,  preparation  and  trans¬ 
portation  of  cans. 

In  areas  where  cans  are  to  be  col¬ 
lected  for  detinning,  the  cans  would  have 
to  be  kept  separate  from  other  refuse. 
It  would  also  be  advisable  to  shred  the 
cans  at  collection  centers  so  as  to  reduce 
their  bulk  for  shipment  to  the  plants. 
Location  of  plant  of  about  50,000  to  80,- 
000  tons  capacity  near  large  centers  of 
population  appears  the  most  practical 
solution  to  the  transportation  problem. 

Announced  plans  to  reduce  by  forty 
per  cent  the  amount  of  tin  going  into  con¬ 
tainers  would  eventually  reduce  the 
amount  of  tin  that  could  be  recovered, 
but  not  for  a  year  or  two.  In  any  event, 
the  black  sheet  steel,  which  it  is  said  will 
be  substituted  for  tin  plate  in  many  of 
its  present  uses,  could  be  reclaimed. 


TIN  SUBSTITUTE 

Following  publication  of  rumors  and 
speculation  on  the  possibility  of  a  process 
to  replace  tin  in  the  tinning  of  cans  for 
food-stuffs,  comes  official  announcement 
of  important,  far-reaching  aid  to  vital 
war  production,  by  the  Parker  Rust- 
Proof  Company,  Detroit,  in  releasing  for 
industrial  use  a  new  product  for  the  re¬ 
placement  of  tin  in  the  treatment  of  steel 
sheets  from  which  cans  and  other  thin 
metal  containers  and  closures  are  made. 
Already  several  steel  companies  and  one 
manufacturer,  who  annually  produces 
millions  of  bottle  caps,  are  making  in¬ 
stallations  of  the  production  equipment 
necessary  for  use  of  the  new  product. 

Production  capacity  of  equipment  now 
on  order  is  estimated  at  10,500,000  base 
boxes  annually.  A  base  box  is  217.8 
square  feet  of  sheet.  Use  of  the  new 
Parker  development  will  release  several 
thousand  long  tons  of  tin  for  more  vital 
war  production.  How  much  further  this 
may  go  in  conserving  tin,  cannot  be  fore- 
seeh  at  this  time. 

The  new  product,  which  will  be  identi¬ 
fied  under  the  present  Parker  trademark 
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name  of  Bonder ite  “K”,  involves  a  new 
technique  in  application  giving  highspeed 
production.  Instead  of  dipping  or  spray¬ 
ing,  the  steel  sheets  pass  through  all 
operations,  Bonderizing,  rinsing,  and  dry¬ 
ing,  on  a  series  of  rubber  rollers  with 
the  dual  capacity  of  conveyors  and  ap¬ 
plicators.  Handling  is  entirely  automatic 
from  feeding  to  packing  the  finished 
sheet. 

The  new  Bonderite,  as  applied,  pro¬ 
duces  a  fine-grained  phosphate  coating, 
providing  a  rust-inhibiting  steel  “black 
plate”  which,  when  lacquered  or  enam¬ 
eled,  is  successfully  used  in  bending, 
drawing,  crimping,  lock-seaming  and 
other  forming  operations,  without  seri¬ 
ous  loss  of  finish  adhesion  or  effective¬ 
ness.  With  these  qualities,  the  new 
Bondei’izing  is  applicable  for  treatment 
of  black  plate  for  use  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  cans,  bottle  caps  and  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  containers. 

Recognition  is  due  one  of  the  major 
can  companies  for  the  timely  inspiration 
which  stirred  the  Parker  research  or¬ 
ganization’s  interest  in  such  a  develop¬ 
ment  some  years  ago,  since  now  it  may  be 
used  to  replace  vitally  important  metal, 
of  which  America  has  such  a  limited 
supply.  In  actual  tests  of  Bonderized 
black  plate,  Parker  found,  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  leading  steel  and  can  com¬ 
panies,  that  Bonderized  black  plate 
fabricates,  ships,  stores,  and  meets  other 
packaging  problems  very  successfully. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  while  this  new 
development  was  ready  right  at  a  crucial 
time,  other  Parker  products,  such  as 
Bonderizing  in  its  other  forms,  Parker- 
izing  and  Parco  Lubrite,  have,  since  the 
war  began,  been  effecting  untold  savings 
in  tin  and  other  “priority”  metals,  in¬ 
cluding  aluminum,  chi-ome,  nickel,  cad¬ 
mium,  copper  and  zinc.  While  produc¬ 
tion  of  cars  for  civilian  use  has  ceased, 
most  of  the  present  rolling  equipment 
utilized  these  metal-saving  materials, 
and  future  production  for  essential  needs 
will  undoubtedly  continue  their  use. 
Typical  examples  are  the  replacement  of 
tinned  steel  and  aluminum  pistons  with 
steel  pistons  which  are  Parco  Lubrized 
to  have  an  oil-retaining,  wear-resisting 
surface;  the  treatment  of  sheet  metal 
and  steel  sash  with  Bonderizing  in  place 
of  galvanizing,  which,  in  total  national 
consumption,  provides  substantial  econ¬ 
omy  in  pi'ecious  zinc.  Parkerized  steel 
parts  are  taking  the  place  of  zinc-base 
die-cast  hardware.  Parkerizing  or  Bon¬ 
derizing  are  replacing  valuable  cadmium 
on  many  important  items,  and  their  use 
on  millions  of  pieces  of  armament  and 
war  equipment  is  again,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  conserving  strategic  metals. 

BOOTH  MOVES  OFFICES 

The  F.  E.  Booth  Company,  Inc., 
pioneer  canners,  has  moved  its  head¬ 
quarters  from  110  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
ci.sco,  Calif.,  to  a  modernized  building  at 
280  Battery  St.,  where  it  enjoys  greatly 
improved  facilities  for  carrying  on  its 
business.  It  now  occupies  an  entire  two- 
story  structure,  formerly  the  home  of  a 
large  shipping  firm. 


GRAMS  of 

PRIORITY  RATINGS  CLARIFIED 

(From  NCA  Information  Letter) 

A-1-a  For  Emergency  Only 

The  War  Production  Board  has  given 
canners  authority  to  use  its  highest  pref¬ 
erence  rating  (A-l-a)  to  obtain  emerg¬ 
ency  repairs.  A  rating  of  A-l-a  is 
granted  only  for  the  most  important 
situations.  Canners  should  realize  this 
fact  at  all  times  and  not  abuse  this 
privilege. 

Various  inter pi’etations  may  be  made 
of  the  purposes  for  which  this  A-l-a 
rating  may  be  used,  but  the  adminis¬ 
trators  of  Order  P-115  construe  these  ex¬ 
planations  to  mean  that  a  canner  should 
apply  the  A-l-a  rating  to  obtain  prompt 
delivery  of  repair  parts  in  case  of  break¬ 
downs  during  the  operating  season.  It 
is  very  important  that  canners  be  allowed 
to  use  this  high  rating  to  obtain  emerg¬ 
ency  repair  parts,  but  if  the  privilege  of 
using  the  rating  is  abused  it  is  likely 
that  it  may  be  taken  away  from  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  great  benefits  of  this 
privilege  be  lost. 

It  is  suggested  in  cases  where  there  is 
some  question  regarding  the  use  of  this 
rating  that  telegraphic  inquiry  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  War  Production  Board, 
Reference  P-115,  before  the  A-l-a  rating 
is  used. 

To  expedite  matters,  mark  envelope  or 
wired  inquiry  about  tin  “Reference 
Order  M-81”  or  about  machinery  “Ref¬ 
erence  Order  P-115,”  to  assure  getting 
into  proper  hands. 

Reproduction  of  Form  PD-285 

Form  PD-285  is  to  be  used  by  canners 
under  Order  P-115  may  be  reproduced  as 
indicated  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner 
of  the  official  form.  Canners’  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  in  re¬ 
producing  this  form  and,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  other  forms,  the  reproduction  should 
be  identical  with  the  official  form.  For 
example,  it  has  been  noted  that  the 
PD-285  form  has  been  reproduced  cross¬ 
wise  of  the  page  instead  of  length-wise. 
In  such  cases  the  reproduction  is  not 
official.  The  reproduced  form  must  also 
be  of  the  same  size  as  the  official  form, — 
8%  inches  by  11  inches. 


Rating  A- 10  Not  Automatically  Raised 
By  Order  P-115 

At  the  time  Order  P-115  was  issued 
(February  11,  1942)  some  canners  had 
been  issued  ratings  on  PD-1  applications. 
These  ratings  were  for  the  most  part 
A-10.  Such  ratings  were  not  auto¬ 
matically  raised  by  the  issuance  of  P-115 
to  the  A-3  rating  authorized  in  Order 
P-115.  If  any  canner  is  depending  upon 
an  A-10  rating  for  delivery  of  machinery 
or  equipment  he  should  ascertain  from 
the  manufacturer  if  the  delivery  date 
would  be  satisfactory.  If  not,  the  canner 
should  apply  on  PD-285  for  the  A-3  au¬ 
thorized  in  P-115,  provided  the  machine 
or  equipment  being  purchased  is  covered 


INTEREST 

by  the  Order  P-115.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  canning  machinery  manufacturers 
and  other  suppliers  of  equipment  to  can¬ 
ners  are  now  receiving  orders  with  an 
A-3  rating.  This  higher  rating  will  in 
some  instances  delay  deliveries  on  pur¬ 
chase  orders  cai’rying  an  A-10  rating 
previously  filed. 


RELIEF  ON  RESTRICTED  CANS 

Some  relief  to  can  manufacturers  and 
canners  has  just  been  afforded  under  a 
modification  of  the  order  relaxing  in  part 
the  ban  on  restricted  sizes  of  tin  or  terne 
plate  cans  for  primary  and  secondary 
products.  Manufacturers  are  now  per¬ 
mitted  to  deliver  for  primary  and  secon¬ 
dary  products  cans  of  any  size  which 
were  completely  manufactured  or  whose 
parts  were  completely  cut  on  February 
11.  Canners  are  permitted  to  buy  and 
use  such  cans,  and  also  cans  of  sizes 
other  than  those  specified  in  the  order, 
which  were  in  their  possession  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  11. 

Can  manufacturers  and  the  canners 
are  said  to  have  considerable  stock  of 
sizes  other  than  those  specified  by  the 
order,  as  well  as  stocks  of  processed  tin 
plate,  which  can  be  devoted  only  to  the 
manufacture  of  cans  of  the  sizes  for 
which  the  plate  was  originally  designed. 

Use  of  these  cans  will  release  consider¬ 
able  storage  facilities  and  no  increase  in 
the  use  of  tin  plate  is  foreseen  since  there 
is  no  quantity  limitation  on  primary 
products,  and  the  secondary  products 
canned  will  be  charged  to  the  canners’ 
quotas. 

Canners  entitled  to  file  appeal  under 
the  can  limitations  order  M-81  should 
write  H.  F.  Krimendahl,  Room  3424,  War 
Production  Boai’d,  Social  Security  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington,  for  appointment  before 
coming  to  Washington,  W.  P.  B.  urges. 
This  is  necessary  in  order  to  adequately 
schedule  meetings  with  the  proper  de¬ 
partment  or  division. 


TIN  ORDER  MODIFIED 

The  tin  conservation  order  M-81  has 
been  amended  to  permit  the  packing  of 
secondary  products  of  vegetables  planted 
before  February  11th  and  for  which  a 
canner  had  contracted  for  by  that  date. 
Such  vegetables  as  beets,  carrots,  spinach 
and  okra  may  be  packed  until  May  31st, 
when  the  modification  expii’es.  Items 
packed  in  excess  of  the  canner’s  can 
quota,  or  by  a  canner  who  has  no  appre¬ 
ciable  quota  under  M-81  must,  however 
be  retained  subject  to  disposition  by 
WPB. 

REMODELING 

The  San  Martin  Canning  Co.,  San 
Martin,  Calif.,  has  arranged  to  remodel 
its  plant  and  install  new  equipment  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $15,000. 
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NOTICE  TO  VENDORS 

By  F.S.C.C. 

This  memorandum  is  directed  to  all 
vendors  under  Program  GCP  since  it  has 
come  to  our  attention  that  some  vendors 
have  not  thoroughly  understood  the  cer¬ 
tificate  executed  by  each  vendor  at  the 
time  of  preparing  his  claim.  (See  “Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Vendor,”  for  SMA-120). 

Each  vendor  (payee)  certifies,  among 
other  things,  that  the  commodity  listed 
on  the  voucher  was  delivered  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation. 
The  voucher  is  supported  by  a  grading  or 
inspection  certificate,  or  other  evidence 
of  inspection,  covering  the  items  listed. 
Thus  the  vendor  certifies  that  the  com¬ 
modity  inspected  is  in  fact  the  com¬ 
modity  delivered  and  the  commodity  for 
which  payment  is  claimed. 

It  therefore  becomes  incumbent  upon 
each  vendor  to  know  that  the  commodity 
actually  inspected  and  passing  inspec¬ 
tion  is  actually  loaded  and  delivered  to 
FSCC. 

Knowingly  filing  a  false  claim  will 
subject  the  claimant  to  the  penalties  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  Title  18,  Section  80  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

CONTAINER  SPECIFICATIONS  NOT 
MAXIMUM 

The  WPB  Containers  Branch  has 
pointed  out  that  the  November  1941 
changes  in  specifications  for  paperboard 
shipping  containers  were  not  intended  to 
establish  maximum  thicknesses  for  the 
materials  used  in  making  such  containers. 

Modified  regulations  governing  the 
shipping  of  freight  in  corrugated  and 
solid  fibre  board  containers  were  an¬ 
nounced  on  November  3,  1941.  These 
specifications,  permitting  the  use  of 
thinner  paperboard  parts,  were  expected 
to  save  approximately  10  per  cent  of 
normal  paperboard  consumption. 

Since  that  time  the  Containers  Branch 
has  been  advised  that  some  shippers  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  new  specifications  were 
meant  to  be  maximum  rather  than  mini¬ 
mum  requirements. 

The  Branch  emphasized  that  it  does 
not  advocate  the  use  of  inadequate  ship¬ 
ping  containers.  If  shippers  were  to 
adopt  the  minimum  specifications,  which 
became  effective  November  15,  1941,  as 
maximum  specifications,  there  might  be 
greater  losses  in  goods  and  materials 
than  could  possibly  be  equalized  by 
savings  effectuated  by  modified 
specifications. 

BAR  CADMIUM  FOR  FOOD  CONTAINERS 

The  California  State  Board  of  Health, 
at  a  recent  meeting,  adopted  a  resolution 
which  prohibits  the  use  of  cadmium  on 
any  type  of  food  container,  particularly 
cooking  utensils,  metal  molds,  and  the 
like.  It  is  pointed  out  that  cadmium  is 
twice  as  poisonous  as  zinc  sulphate,  to 
which  it  is  related,  and  that  utensils 
plated  with  it  may  cause  serious  illness 
to  individuals  who  consume  food  stored 
in  such  utensils. 


JIM  COLE  STEPS  UP 

James  F.  Cole,  known  to  his  many 
friends  as  “Jim,”  has  just  been  appointed 
Assistant  Eastern  District  Sales  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Packers’  Can  Division  of  the 
Continental  Can  Company. 


JAMES  F.  COLE 


Mr.  Cole,  who  has  been  associated  with 
Continental  since  1928,  is  a  native  of 
Baltimore  and  a  member  of  the  Baltimore 
Country  Club.  In  his  new  capacity,  Mr. 
Cole  will  make  his  headquarters  in  New 
York  at  the  Company’s  main  office. 


USDA  DIVISIONS  CONSOLIDATED 

An  executive  order  issued  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  February  23,  consolidated  the 
functions  and  personnel  of  the  various 
divisions  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  into  the  following  three  new 
agencies : 

1.  Agricultural  Marketing  Administra¬ 
tion,  composed  of  the  Surplus  Marketing 
Administration  (including  the  Federal 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation),  Agri¬ 
cultural  Marketing  Service  (except  the 
Agricultural  Statistics  Division)  and  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Administration. 

2.  The  Agricultural  Conservation  and 
Adjustment  Administration,  composed  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the 
Sugar  Division. 

3.  Agricultural  Research  Administra¬ 
tion,  composed  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering, 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quar¬ 
antine,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  Of¬ 
fice  of  Experiment  Stations,  and  the 
Beltsville  Research  Center. 

The  Agricultural  Statistics  Division  of 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 


SUGAR  RECEIVABLE  45  DAYS  BEFORE 
PACK 

The  War  Production  Board  on  Febru¬ 
ary  27th  sent  the  following  wire  to  pri¬ 
mary  distributors  of  sugar:  “You  are 
hereby  directed  to  deliver  sugar  to  any 
canner  or  packer  under  paragraph 
(d)(5)(x)  of  general  preference  order 
M-55  only  upon  certification  from  him 
that  he  will  use  such  sugar  in  processing 
operations  expected  to  commence  within 
forty-five  days  of  such  delivery,  such  cer¬ 
tification  to  be  in  addition  to  that  now 
required  by  order.  General  preference 
order  M-55  is  being  formally  amended 
accordingly.”  Any  sugar  shipped  before 
February  27th  may  be  accepted  by 
canners. 


SABOTAGE  PRECAUTION 

As  an  extra  precaution  against  sabo¬ 
tage  which  might  take  the  form  of  food 
poisoning.  Dr.  Bertram  P.  Brown,  dii’ec- 
tor  of  the  California  State  Department 
of  Public  Health,  has  issued  an  order 
requiring  operators  of  sterilization  ma¬ 
chinery  in  canneries  to  be  American  citi¬ 
zens,  provided  with  a  notarized  personal 
history  and  employment  record.  Effec¬ 
tive  immediately,  the  state  board  pro¬ 
hibits  the  employment  of  aliens  to  operate 
steam  controlled  retorts  for  the  sterili¬ 
zation  of  canned  foods. 


MILK  PRODUCTION 

The  output  of  evaporated  milk  (case 
goods)  for  January  showed  about  the 
usual  seasonal  gain  over  December.  Esti¬ 
mated  at  310,952,000  pounds  the  produc¬ 
tion  was  82%  larger  than  January  last 
year  and  138%  larger  than  the  5  year 
1936-40  January  average,  the  largest  Jan¬ 
uary  production  on  record.  Equally  sig¬ 
nificant,  the  January  production  was  only 
40  million  pounds  or  11%  less  than  the 
1941  seasonal  peak.  The  average  Jan¬ 
uary  output  is  only  about  half  as  large 
as  the  seasonal  peak. 

Production  of  condensed  milk  in  Jan¬ 
uary  was,  however,  sharply  less  than 
January,  1941.  The  output  was  3,079,000 
pounds  or  56%  smaller  than  last  year, 
and  17%  less  than  the  5  year  1936-40 
January  average. 

PENNSYLVANIA  TOMATO  INSPECTION 
CAINS 

Pennsylvania  established  a  new  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  record  for  tomatoes  in 
the  1941  season.  Nearly  150,000,000 
pounds  were  inspected  during  the  season, 
an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent  over 
the  1940  season.  As  for  quality,  the 
State  averaged  58  per  cent  U.  S.  No.  Is 
and  the  yield  per  acre  of  7.3  tons  nearly 
equaled  the  previous  high  mark  of  7.4 
established  in  1939.  Growth  of  tomato 
growing  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  re¬ 
markable.  Records  show  that  it  has  in¬ 
creased  from  4,000  acres  in  1927  to  20,- 
000  acres  last  year,  or  400  per  cent  in 
the  14-year  period. 
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CRCO  EQUIPMENT  SHOWS  WORTH  IH  PRODUCTION  DATA 


When  an  actual  check  is  made,  it  always  re¬ 
veals  that  CRCO  equipment  gives  added  pro¬ 
duction,  lower  labor  costs  and  less  maintenance 
expense.  But  more  important,  packers  attaining 
this  greater  volume  the  CRCO  way  find  that 


it  is  not  secured  at  the  sacrifice  of  quality. 

The  canners’  best  assurance  for  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  flow  of  better  quality  foods  at  maximum 
labor  expense  is  in  CRCO  equipment,  engineered 
to  meet  all  crop  conditions. 


ulilsIiolm-UuJer  Co. .me. 


PLANT  AND  MAIN  OFFICE 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES 
COLUMBUS.  WIS. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CRCO  REPRESENTATIVES 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  Co.,  Offden,  Utah 
Jas.  Q.  Leavitt  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Lenfestey  Sapply  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

W.  D.  Chisholm,  Niacara  Falla,  Canada 


SPINACH  FOR  CANNING 

Reports  from  spinach  canners  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Texas  indicate  a  total  1942 
production  for  the  two  States  of  55,270 
tons  compared  with  29,900  tons  in  1941 
and  24,700  tons  in  1940.  The  expected 
acreage  for  1942  is  19,340  acres  compared 
with  11,940  acres  in  1941  and  13,040 
acres  in  1940.  Considering  that  the 
heavy  imports  of  spinach  seed  are  no 
more,  the  above  would  indicate  that 
American  seed  growers  have  done  splen¬ 
did  work  in  providing  sufficient  seed  for 
the  increased  production. 


CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

March  9th,  New  Orleans,  La. — H.  G.  Hill 
Stores. 

March  10th,  New  Orleans,  La. — A  &  P 
Food  Stores. 

March  11th,  New  Orleans,  La. — Rotary 
C'.ub 


1941  BEET  PACK 


1940  1941 

Cases  Cases 

East  .  1,412,048  2,981,945 

Mid-West  .  1,246,156  2,404,447 

West  .  490,014  1,042,238 

TOTAL  .  3,148,218  6,428,630 


Stocks  of  canned  beets  January  1,  1942, 
amounted  to  3,498,376  cases  as  compared 
with  1,630,196  cases  a  year  earlier.  Ship¬ 
ments  for  the  season  July  1,  1941  to 
January  1,  1942,  amounted  to  3,108,259 
cases  compared  with  1,745,775  cases  for 
a  like  period  last  season. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 

Total  stocks  of  important  California 
canned  fruits  on  January  1st  were  9% 
smaller  than  on  the  same  date  a  year 
ago,  although  the  supplies  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  1941-42  season  were  13% 
larger  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea¬ 
son  a  year  earlier.  Shipments  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  canned  fruits  June  1st  to  January 


1st  were  the  largest  on  record,  totaling 
17.7  million  cases  as  compared  with  13.7 
million  cases  for  the  same  period  the 
previous  season.  On  the  basis  of  these 
larger  shipments  and  January  1st  stocks, 
carry-over  or  California  canned  fruits  at 
the  beginning  of  the  canning  season  are 
likely  to  be  smaller  than  usual,  and  may 
be  the  smallest  in  a  number  of  years. 

WISCONSIN  SCHOOL  ONLY  TWO  DAYS 

The  Wisconsin  Canners  and  Field 
Men’s  School  will  be  held  at  Madison  on 
March  19th  and  20th,  only  two  days, 
instead  of  the  three  days,  March  18th, 
19th  and  20th,  as  originally  scheduled. 

INDIANA  DATES 

The  Annual  Spring  Meeting  of  the 
Indiana  Canners  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis, 
Wednesday,  April  15,  Secretary  A.  F. 
Dreyer  has  announced. 
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you  MUST  ADVERTISE 


by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


The  man  who  says,  “To  heck  with  what  we  are 
going  to  do  after  the  war,  let’s  finish  this  one,” 
strikes  many  a  popular  response  when  suggestions 
are  being  made  to  canners  as  to  how  they  may  conduct 
themselves  during  the  coming  months  in  order  to  be 
best  fortified  against  post  war  conditions.  When  can- 
ner  after  canner  faces  new  restrictions  on  operations 
we  never  dreamed  possible  a  year  or  less  ago,  I  don’t 
blame  them  for  hesitating  before  giving  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  merchandising  expenses  during  1942  and 
the  remainder  of  the  war  period.  However,  investi¬ 
gation  shows  that  several  firms  who  were  consistent 
advertisers  before  World  War  I,  and  who  discontinued 
advertising  during  that  war,  are  now  no  longer  in  the 
merchandising  picture.  It  may  be  they  would  have 
dropped  out  any  way  but  it’s  still  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  their  lack  of  advertising  during  a  critical  period 
hastened  their  departure. 

Now,  with  the  golden  opportunity  before  many  can¬ 
ners  for  which  all  have  searched  through  the  years,  it 
would  be  a  shame  for  any  to  lose  out  after  by  being 
too,  too  willing  to  feel  they  could  coast  this  year  and 
next.  If  any  are  thinking  about  doing  this,  let’s  re¬ 
view  the  record.  I’m  going  to  quote  from  Volume  1, 
No.  2,  The  Dromedary  Caravan,  “Why  Business  Must 
Advertise.” 

“Advertising  is  such  a  common  thing  here  in 
America  that  it  is  actually  a  part  of  our  lives.  It  in- 
fiuences  our  way  of  thinking  and  of  living  and  it  has 
a  decided  infiuence  on  the  course  of  business.  A  fre¬ 
quent  question  is :  ‘Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  all  this 
advertising?’  Wouldn’t  business  go  on  about  as  usual 
if  there  were  none,  and  wouldn’t  consumers  find  life 
less  complicated  if  they  were  not  being  constantly 
urged  by  advertising  to  buy  things?”  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  business,  it  appears  that  there  must  be  a  very 
good  reason  for  advertising  because  many  of  the  most 
successful  and  best-managed  companies  are  among  the 
best  advertisers.  (Note :  the  text  says,  ‘most  consistent 
advertisers,’  but  consistency  is  a  jewel  in  advertising, 
it  makes  best  advertisers.)  And  from  the  standpoint 
of  consumers,  it  appears  that  there  must  be  a  great 
deal  of  service  value  in  advertising  for  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  most  consumers  prefer  to  buy  advertised 
brands  and  to  patronize  those  stores  which  make  the 
best  impression  with  their  advertising.” 

The  arguments  advanced  are  as  old  as  advertising, 
the  justice  of  them  is  unescapable,  as  the  article  says 
in  conclusion,  our  present  day,  normal  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  could  not  exist  without  the  pushing  power  of  ad¬ 
vertising  or  of  those  who  are  constantly  trying  to  sell 
things.  If  you  aren’t  in  there  trying  during  war  times 
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as  before,  you  aren’t  doing  all  you  can  toward  making 
the  supreme  war  effort  demanded  of  all  of  us.  Take, 
as  an  example,  HEMO,  the  new  Borden  Vitamin  prep¬ 
aration.  Already  in  territories  where  it  has  initial 
distribution  folks  are  calling  for  it  in  stores  who  would 
never  have  thought  of  doing  such  a  thing  if  others  had 
not  recommended  it  to  them.  The  first  movement  to 
consumers  had  to  be  started  by  advertising  if  sales  mo¬ 
mentum  was  to  be  expected  within  a  reasonable  length 
of  time.  In  passing,  one  may  comment  on  the  drawing 
power  of  Elsie  the  Cow,  or  a  close  relative  as  expound¬ 
ed  in  the  present  HEMO  series,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  Borden  are  advertising  a  new  product  as  well  as 
old  ones  when  by  all  known  standards,  all  milk  prod¬ 
ucts  possible  of  production  are  going  to  be  sold  this 
year  and  next  and  then  some.  But  I  have  never  heard 
the  management  of  the  Borden  Company  criticized  for 
throwing  money  away  in  useless  expenditures  for  the 
creation  of  consumer  demand  and  the  building  of  con¬ 
sumer  good  will.  It  must  be  they  feel  as  did  the  writer 
of  the  article  quoted  from  The  Dromedary  Caravan,  it 
must  be  they  feel  the  best  interests  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  the  consumer  are  alike  in  the  end.  Consum¬ 
ers  want  to  be  told  about  new  items  of  food,  manufac¬ 
turers  want  to  sell  them  in  volume  as  soon  as  possible. 

Already  we  read  in  one  trade  paper  at  least  that 
manufacturers  have  many  reasons  why  they  should 
discontinue  advertising:  increased  expenses  of  doing 
business,  decreased  margins  of  profit,  increased  taxes 
and  so  on.  Well,  they  are  still  classed  as  distribution 
expenses,  you  naturally  expect  such  expenses  to  rise 
in  war  times,  prices  will  have  to  be  adjusted  according¬ 
ly  but  this  is  no  reason  why  a  manufacturer  or  canner 
ought  to  discontinue  advertising  or  fail  to  advertise. 
You  certainly  would  not  discontinue  manufacturing  or 
canning  a  product  in  your  line  for  years  because  your 
employees  needed  and  received  increased  wages  from 
you.  Your  labor  overhead  increases  and  you  raise  your 
costs  to  distributors.  You  can  just  as  readily  do  the 
same  when  other  and  all  manufacturing  costs  increase. 
The  wise  operator  does  not  seek  to  eliminate  here  and 
there  among  essentials  of  production  and  distribution. 
Your  problem  is  solved  as  far  as  merchandising  ex¬ 
pense  in  war  time  is  concerned  as  soon  as  you  recog¬ 
nize  merchandising  and  advertising  as  legitimate 
distribution  expenses. 

If  one  has  followed  this  argument  to  this  point  and 
is  sold  enough  to  be  interested  he  will  at  once  inquire : 
“Well,  what  kind  of  advertising  would  you  suggest  for 
us  to  engage  in,  in  1942?”  Readers  will  expect  me  to 
take  up  at  once  the  cudgels  for  co-operative  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  indeed  I  would  do  so  except  this  form  of 
advertising  has  been  under  such  a  cloud,  off  and  on, 
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since  1935,  or  the  effective  date  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  bill,  that  I  want  to  devote  later 
a  whole  column  to  this  at  no  late  date.  I  say  this 
because  only  this  week  co-operative  advertising  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  vicious  attack,  entirely  unjusti¬ 
fied  in  the  opinion  of  many  well  qualified  to  approve 
or  disapprove  of  such  advertising. 

LOCAL  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 

Answering  the  unspoken  question:  “What  type  of 
advertising  should  I  do  ?”  I  would  suggest  local  news¬ 
paper  support  whenever  co-operative  advertising  can¬ 
not  be  arranged  for  or  to  supplement  it  where  such 
contracts  are  in  force  and  effective  in  creating  con¬ 
sumer  interest  and  good  will.  Many  will  at  once  say 
they  do  spend  a  lot  on  advertising,  ads  in  programs, 
contributions,  tickets  to  the  annual  Police  and  Fire¬ 
men’s  Ball  and  so  on.  Of  course,  we  won’t  go  on  with 
this  list  because  if  we  admit  for  one  moment  that  such 
cats  and  dogs  are  advertising  we  will  eventually  find 
a  place  for  the  salary  of  some  one  we  want  to  favor 
and  who  cannot  be  placed  elsewhere.  We’ll  draw  a 
long  breath  and  charge  it,  too,  to  advertising! 

Newspaper  advertising  is  always  mobile.  With  it 
you  can  tie  your  product  so  closely  to  local  distribu¬ 
tors’  activities  that  you  will  more  quickly  become  a  part 
of  your  family.  Your  products  and  brands  will  enter 
the  local  picture  to  a  point  where  they  will  be  received 
as  such  and  accorded  a  position  on  shelves,  in  displays 
and  local  retail  dealers’  advertising  that  will  help  you 
do  the  task  you  have  in  mind  for  your  schedule.  I 
repeat,  I  have  no  stock  in  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  but 
I  will  still  recognize  merit  where  recognition  is  due. 
They  face  a  tough  prospect  in  the  near  future  yet  their 
ads  last  week,  in  local  papers:  “Don’t  blame  the  gro¬ 
cer”  and  their  story  of  the  prospective  shortage  of  their 
well  known  brands  was  as  fine,  constructive  an  ad  as 
I  have  ever  read.  Such  a  job  could  not  even  have  been 
undertaken  in  any  other  medium  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  radio  and  then  only  at  considerably  greater 
expense. 

Shifts  in  war  material  production  will  bring  great 
migrations  of  workers  and  families.  Only  by  means 
of  local  newspaper  ads  can  you  keep  abreast  of  these 
movements.  Only  by  means  of  newspaper  ads  can  you 


tell  your  story  as  you  want  to  tell  it,  when  it  should  be 
told  for  greatest  effectiveness.  Now  you  are  going  to 
say  that  you  are  not  expert  in  advertising;  you  have 
no  one  near  you  and  close  to  you  that  is  qualified  to 
create  a  campaign  for  you,  that  even  your  projected  ex¬ 
penditures  are  going  to  be  so  small  that  no  one  would 
want  to  bother  with  your  account.  When  you  talk 
this  way  you  simply  are  trying  to  avoid  the  issue.  You 
want  to  go  along  in  the  future  as  you  have  in  the  past, 
failing  altogether  to  realize  the  true  worth  of  advertis¬ 
ing  intelligently  created,  placed  in  proper  mediums 
and  used  to  the  fullest  extent  in  creating  increased 
sales  or  good  will. 

If  you  are  anywhere  near  a  city  of  100,000  or  over, 
let  me  slip  you  a  little  secret.  In  such  towns,  national 
advertising  has  been  cut  about  half.  Staffs  of  well 
paid  copy  writers  and  artists  are  wondering  where 
their  next  job  is  coming  from;  executives  are  ready 
to  go  to  some  lengths  to  increase  lineage  among  new 
accounts.  Now  is  an  opportune  time  in  which  to  ap¬ 
proach  them  and  learn  what  they  feel  they  might  do 
for  you  in  helping  you  keep  your  goods  before  the 
public.  Let  the  advertising  department  of  a  news¬ 
paper  in  a  city  the  size  mentioned,  prepare  you  a  set 
of  single  column  ads  to  be  inserted  as  they  think  best 
over  a  three  or  even  two  month  period.  Okeh  them 
and  start  the  schedule.  As  soon  as  you  see  it  clicks, 
have  them  make  mats  of  the  ads  and  forward  them  to 
other  markets  where  your  sales  support  is  needed. 

Of  course,  no  doubt,  you  have  been  contacted  in  the 
past  by  advertising  executives  who  have  been  anxious 
to  secure  your  account.  Get  in  touch  with  some  of 
them  and  see  what  they  suggest.  You  can  depend  on 
their  judgment  and  follow  their  suggestions  to  the 
letter,  as  long  as  you  present  to  them  in  the  beginning 
with  an  accurate  picture  of  your  policies,  products  and 
immediate  objectives.  Do  your  part  in  keeping  up 
civilian  morale  by  telling  us  more  about  your  products 
in  1942.  Your  sense  of  satisfaction  in  the  execution 
of  such  a  program  will  be  reason  enough  for  you  to 
continue  it  during  the  emergency.  Here  you  have  been 
given  two  suggestions  as  to  handling  the  mechanics  of 
starting  to  support  your  brands  as  they  should  be  sup¬ 
ported.  Pick  either,  give  it  your  full  support  and  do 
the  thing  you  should  have  done  years  ago ! 


FOR  CANXINC  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


T]H[]e  lDKn[^^E]D»  Westminster,  Md. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  —  CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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National’s  Research  Chemists  study 

gases  in  relation  to  canning  problems 

Air  or  oxygen  so  essential  to  life,  is  unde¬ 
sirable,  and  often  very  harmful  in  a  sealed 
container  of  a  food  product.  The  oxygen  of 
the  air  remaining  in  the  container  when  it  is 
sealed  may  often  cause  off-flavors,  a  loss  of 
flavor,  or  an  undesirable  color  change  in  the 
product.  Furthermore,  since  corrosion  is  ac¬ 
celerated  by  oxygen,  any  air  left  in  the  con¬ 
tainer  on  sealing  may  cause  excessive  attack 
of  the  product  on  the  tin  coating  resulting  in 
an  unsightly  appearance  of  the  interior  of  the 
container,  or  in  some  cases  cause  direct  attack 
on  the  iron  base  metal,  producing  perforation 
of  the  container  and  loss  of  the  product.  Well 
informed  canners  knowing  these  facts  about 
the  effects  of  air,  are  careful  to  exclude  as 
much  air  as  possible  from  the  container  be¬ 
fore  sealing. 

Research  and  development  relating  to  air 
removal  requires  an  accurate  method  for  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  oxygen  or 
other  gases  in  the  container.  An  apparatus  for 
this  purpose  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
photograph.  By  means  of  this  apparatus  it  is 


Wartime  Effect  on  ' 

The  effect  of  the  war  in  Canada  is  far- 
reaching.  Like  all  sales-making  businesses, 
packaging  thrives  on  success.  For  a  variety  of 
reasons  retail  stores  in  Canada  are  on  the  in¬ 
crease.  This  means  more  and  better  packages. 
And  the  rate  of  increase  is  fairly  high.  War¬ 
time  demands  on  Canadian  suppliers  chal¬ 
lenged  their  ability  to  keep  abreast  of  pack¬ 
age  material  requirements. 

Thanks  to  a  development  of  production  in¬ 
genuity  plus  a  mechanical  consciousness 
rather  ahead  of  its  time,  problems  are  daily 
being  whipped, — new  and  unusual  conditions 
are  being  turned  to  advantage — and  Canadian 
packaging,  far  from  retrenching,  continues 
to  progress. 

Well-known  benefits  of  informative  label¬ 
ling  are  being  used  to  boost  sales,  and  little 
touches  of  consumer  convenience  are  being 
eagerly  sought  after  and  exploited. 

A  trend  in  buying  which  affects  packaging 
practice  is  the  necessity  for  economy  of  time 
and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  retailer.  War 
service  of  one  kind  or  another  has  depleted 
the  merchant’s  sales  force.  Self-service  em¬ 
poriums  of  all  kinds  are  becoming  more  com¬ 
mon.  Where  clerks  are  retained,  they  are 
degenerating  more  and  more  into  parcel 


possible  to  determine  quantitatively  the  com¬ 
position  of  any  mixture  of  gases  in  a  con¬ 
tainer. 

This  apparatus  is  also  very  useful  in  the 
examination  of  swelled  cans.  In  certain  prod¬ 
ucts  a  type  of  spoilage  occurs  which  is  not 
due  to  bacterial  decomposition  but  results 
from  the  production  of  hydrogen  by  reaction 
of  the  product  with  the  can  causing  “hydro¬ 
gen  swells.”  The  use  of  gas  analysis  spots  the 
“hydrogen  swells”  very  quickly.  It  is  also  pos¬ 
sible  to  study  the  factors  involved  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  “hydrogen  swells”  by  means  of  ex¬ 
perimental  packs  and  determinations  of  the 
quantities  of  hydrogen  produced  under  vari¬ 
ous  conditions. 

In  many  cases  of  bacteriological  spoilage 
of  canned  goods,  the  analysis  of  the  quantities 
and  kinds  of  gases  present  in  the  spoiled  con¬ 
tainers  gives  very  helpful  supplementary  in¬ 
formation  to  the  results  of  bacteriological 
analysis,  and  aids  greatly  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  results.  RESEARCH  IS  ORGANIZED 
THINKING.  (87) 


Canadian  Packaging 

wrappers  and  change-makers.  This  means  the 
package  must  of  necessity  start  the  sale  and 
frequently  close  it  as  well.  This  explains  the 
importance  of  considering  visibility,  identifi¬ 
cation,  individuality,  suggested  uses,  and 
many  other  sales-making  factors,  when  a 
package  is  created  or  changed.  (88) 

Canned  Sqnid 
California  Style 

At  Monterey,  California,  cooked  squid  has 
been  successfully  canned  and  marketed  for 
several  years.  In  the  peak  year  of  1940, 
935,000  pounds  of  California  squid  were 
packed  in  7-oz.,  8-oz.,  and  9-oz.  tall  and  flat 
tins,  as  well  as  in  No.  1  tall  ones. 

Considered  a  delicacy  by  some,  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  canned  squid  in  the  United  States 
is  confined  largely  to  the  foreign-born.  Since 
1930,  the  Philippines  have  displaced  Greece 
as  the  principal  export  market  for  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  product. 

Most  of  the  pack  is  made  in  May  and 
June,  when  the  mollusks  are  most  abundant 


The  amounts. and  kinds  of  gases  pres¬ 
ent  in  a  container  may  be  determined 
by  this  apparatus.  The  gases  are  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  container  into  the  ap¬ 
paratus  and  their  volume  measured. 
Then  they  are  passed  through  various 
absorbing  solutions  in  a  systematic 
manner.  Each  absorbing  solution  reacts 
with  and  removes  one  of  the  gases. 
After  each  absorption,  the  volume  re¬ 
maining  is  measured,  and  the  volume 
of  the  gas  removed  may  be  calculated. 
Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  Nitrogen  and  Car¬ 
bon  Dioxide  present  in  a  container  may 
be  determined  in  this  way. 


in  Monterey  Bay.  The  squid  are  either  packed 
“natural  style”  in  their  own  ink,  or  they  are 
fancy-packed  in  sesame  oil,  tomato  sauce, 
olive  oil  or  cottonseed  oil.  The  canned  prod¬ 
uct  has  a  mild  shrimp-like  flavor.  (89) 


Mill  Runs 

270  Years 


A  grist  mill  in  Denton,  Md.  that  turned 
out  flour  for  Washington’s  army  during  the 
Revolution  is  in  daily  use  there  in  what  tradi¬ 
tion  says  is  its  270th  year  of  operation. 

The  water-powered  mill  is  said  to  be  un¬ 
changed  since  colonial  days.  It  is  in  a  frame 
building,  large  and  roomy,  and  is  known  as 
James  Murray’s  Mill.  When  Major  Nathaniel 
Potter  of  Potter’s  Landing  near  here  was 
commissioned  to  buy  flour  for  General  Wash¬ 
ington’s  troops  he  went  to  Murray,  who 
ground  corn  meal  for  the  soldiers.  (90) 

(  Advertisement) 
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F reestone  Peach  Pack 

They’re  really  giving  serious  thought  to 
making  a  fine-quality  freestone  peach  pack 
possible  in  South  Carolina.  Last  Spring  the 
experimental  canning  of  freestone  peach 
packs  was  tried  out. 

It  is  reported  that  during  the  past  peach 
season  40  different  varieties  were  packed  in 
several  degrees  of  syrup.  All  peaches  were 
picked  from  one  to  three  days  before  they 
began  to  soften  on  the  trees,  and  hence  were 
at  the  best  stage  of  ripeness  so  far  as  han¬ 
dling  is  concerned.  The  picked  fruit  was 
stored  at  temperatures  of  65,  55  and  35  de¬ 
grees  F  to  finish  ripening,  and  then  were 
taken  out  and  canned.  All  were  packed  in 
halves.  (91) 

Formaldehyde  in  Tanks 

Reinforced  concrete  tanks  have  been  found 
satisfactory  for  the  bulk  storage  of  formalde¬ 
hyde  in  Britain.  Such  tanks,  it  is  said,  are 
fabricated  in  the  same  way  as  tanks  for  water 
storage,  and  afterwards  lined  with  asphalt 
and  acid-resisting  bricks  to  protect  the 
cement.  A  cheaper,  but  less  permanent  lining 
may  be  produced  by  treating  the  concrete, 
after  thorough  drying,  with  hot  paraffin  wax, 
and  then  melting  the  wax  into  the  concrete 
surface  by  careful  use  of  a  blow  torch,  it  is 
added.  Such  linings  eventually  break  down, 
it  is  pointed  out,  due  to  the  formation  of 
microscopic  cracks  in  the  wax.  (92) 

New  Solvent  Oil 

High  solvency  characteristics  are  claimed 
for  a  new  heavy  aromatic  oil  declared  to  he 
suitable  for  use  as  a  diluent  for  creosote  oil 
in  wood  preserving  compositions.  Developed 
by  a  major  American  petroleum  producer, 
the  material  has  already  passed  American 
Wood  Preservation  Association  tests.  Several 
petroleum  companies,  especially  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  are  reported  to  be  investigating 
petroleum  wood  preservatives  suited  to  re¬ 
place  creosote  oil.  (93) 

Paint 

For  the  Navy 

It  takes  10  tons  of  paint — approximately 
1,250  gallons — to  protect  a  10,000  ton  cruiser 
and  3,000  to  3,500  gallons  to  protect  a  ship 
of  the  line.  Navy  vessels  are  painted  every 
three  to  six  months.  With  a  two-ocean  navy, 
the  demand  from  this  one  item  alone  will  he 
greatly  in  excess  of  anything  experienced  in 


the  life  time  of  modern  navy  officers.  Not 
only  is  the  demand  for  paint  greater  for  ships 
of  the  fleet  but  expanding  naval  air  operations 
call  for  another  large  gallonage.  Equipment 
for  the  rapidly  expanding  personnel  of  the 
navy,  land  bases  and  training  camps  all  call 
for  additional  volume  of  paint.  The  heavy 
demand  for  paint  for  defense  purposes  will 
require  a  larger  quantity  of  synthetic  resins 
and  linseed  oil.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to 
increase  the  acreage  sown  to  flaxseed  for  the 
linseed  oil.  (94) 

Names  for 

Hybrid  Corns 

An  historical  system  of  naming  new  Hy¬ 
brid  Sweet  Corn  has  been  suggested  which 
will  permit  canners  who  know  their  American 
history  to  select  varieties  for  successive  ma¬ 
turity  dates. 

New  Hybrids  have  been  developed  to  ripen 
successively  at  three  day  intervals  from  early 
July  until  frost,  and  the  new  naming  system 
planned  would  denote  the  ripening  period. 
Names  suggested  are — Extra  Early:  Standish, 
Plymouth,  Jamestown;  Early:  Lexington, 
Washington,  Bunker  Hill;  Early  Mid-season: 
Madison,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Marshall; 
Mid-season:  Lincoln,  Lee;  Late  Mid-season: 
Great  Northern,  Golden  Spike,  Cleveland; 
Late:  Wilson,  Pershing,  Argonne;  Very  Late: 
Roosevelt,  Churchill,  Hull,  Wavell.  (95) 


BUTTON 


Military 

Button  Polishing  Kit 

Here's  another  timely  new  item — pack¬ 
aged  by  National  Can.  A  button  polish¬ 
ing  kit  for  men  in  the  services.  Con¬ 
tains  polish,  brush,  cloth  and  board. 


Technical  Topics 

AMMONIUM  CARBONATE,  carnauba  wax, 
and  beeswax  are  ingredients  of  a  composi¬ 
tion  claimed  by  in  new  British  patent  to  be 
suitable  for  removing  grime  from  painted, 
varnished,  or  polished  surfaces,  or  from  un¬ 
polished  materials  such  as  wood  and  leather. 
The  composition  is  said  to  be  produced  by 
mixing  solutions  of  carnauba  and  beeswax 
in  turpentine,  adding  a  solution  of  ammonium 
carbonate  at  a  temperature  of  not  over  forty 
degrees,  then  adding  a  solution  of  mastic  or 
other  soft  varnish  resin  in  turpentine  and 
alcohol,  and  finally  thinning  the  paste  to  a 
cream  consistency  with  water  and  a  petroleum 
thinner  having  a  boiling  point  of  about  120 
degrees.  (96) 

SULPHUR  in  a  finely  divided,  active  state 
will  reduce  chlorate  compounds  from  soil, 
brickwork,  and  other  porous  materials,  recent 
British  studies  have  disclosed.  It  was  found 
that  lime-sulphur  was  especially  effective  for 
introducing  the  finely-divided  sulphur,  and 
that  the  decomposition  products  formed  in 
the  reduction  reaction  are  apparently  harm¬ 
less  to  plants.  It  is  declared  that  chlorate  in 
soil,  in  amounts  sufficient  to  kill  carnations, 
lettuce,  and  tomatoes,  could  be  removed  by 
soaking  the  soil  with  a  l-in-40  solution  of 
lime-sulphur,  and  that  the  soil  could  then  be 
safely  planted  as  soon  as  it  had  dried  suffi¬ 
ciently.  (97) 

THE  CONTINENT  OF  AFRICA  normally 
exports  yearly  about  20  percent  of  the  oil¬ 
bearing  raw  materials  and  25  percent  of 
the  vegetable  oils  that  are  shipped  from  the 
world’s  producing  areas.  There  is  a  large 
potential  production  of  these  vegetable  oils 
in  areas  not  at  present  commercialized.  Africa 
is  an  expressed  goal  in  the  Axis  desire  for 
colonial  expansion.  The  United  Kingdom  and 
Germany  are  prominent  among  European 
countries  almost  totally  dependent  on  imports 
for  their  vegetable  oil  needs.  Africa  has  been 
an  important  supplier  of  these  needs,  and 
access  to  the  present  and  potential  production 
of  oil-bearing  raw  materials  in  that  continent 
is  an  important  consideration  to  the  countries 
involved  in  the  present  conflict.  (98) 

STUDIES  at  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  have  proved  that 
fruit  juices,  such  as  apple  juice  and  apple 
raspberry  juice,  reach  the  consumer  in  the 
best  condition  when  packed  in  special  ena¬ 
mel-lined  cans.  (99) 

For  further  information  on  any  of  these  arti¬ 
cles  write  to  National  Can  Corp.,  110  E.  42nd 
Street,  New  York  City.  Please  mention  the 
number  at  end  of  article — also  name  of  the 
magazine  you  saw  it  in. 

(  Advertisement) 
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P£A  ADJUSTMCNT- 


AYARS  Latest  10  Station  LIQUID  ADJUSTMEN^ 

NO.2—1 

New  Perfection  ^ 

PEA,  BEAN  &  mW 

CORN  FILLER  Wjl 

STEAM  Ip 

Has  TWO  separate  Briners  over  funnels,  dis* 
pensing  HALF  of  the  brine  BEFORE  the 
peas  and  the  BALANCE  on  top  of  the  peas. 

Having  TEN  Pockets,  the  brine  has  ample 

time  to  soak  in  the  peas  before  leaving  the  H 

funnels.  This  materially  increases  speed.  H 

A  New  Design  for  High  Speed. 

Large  Revolving  Hopper.  ^ 

We  also  make  a  5  pocket  Pea  and  Bean  Filler. 


-REVOLVING  HOPPER 


CHANCE 

GRADE 


FOR  FILLING: 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS, 
RED  KIDNEY  BEANS, 
WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN, 
HOMINY, 
.DICED  BEETS, 
DICED.CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


pfllLllK 

*  DELICIOUS  ^ 


CANNED  FOODS 


FINE 

FOODS 

FOR 


PHILLIPS  PACKING  CO.,  Inc. 

CAMBRIDGE  -  -  -  MARYLAND 


Tomato  Baskets 


Quality  and  Service  known  -  - 
wherever  tomatoes  are  grown 
A  trial  will  convince  you. 


JERSEY  PACKAGE  CO. 


BANK  ST. 


BRIDGETON.  NEW  JERSEY 


FACTORIES;  BRIDGETON,  VINELAND,  MILLVILLE 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Price  Ceiling  Taken  in  Stride — If  It  Had 
Been  Based  on  1940? — Need  For  Maximum 
Production  in  ’42 — Some  War  Measures. 

REACTION  —  Strange  as  it  may 
seem  we  have  heard  no  particular 
yelping  about  the  price  ceiling  im¬ 
posed  last  week,  the  details  of 
which  are  given  elsewhere  in  this 
Lssue.  Having  commented  editori¬ 
ally  on  this  order  we  need  not  re¬ 
peat,  but  there  has  just  come  to 
us  a  comment  rather  than  a  com¬ 
plaint,  to  the  effect  that  the  canners 
have  been  shown  preferred  treat¬ 
ment!  And  it  went  like  this:  the 
Government  has  been  using  1940  as 
a  basis  of  operations  in  the  matter 
of  increased  acreages  and  packs, 
and  on  some  other  matters,  suppose 
they  had  based  the  price  ceilings 
upon  the  last  three  days  of  Febru¬ 
ary  1940?  Here  is  how  it  would 
look  on  just  a  few  items:  prices 
taken  from  issues  of  February  26, 
1940,  and  February  23,  1942. 


1940 

1942 

Cut  green  beans,  2s  std.. 

.621/2 

$1.10 

(’orn,  std.  M.  S.  2s . 

.671/2 

.921/2 

Peas,  std.  4s,  2s . 

.90 

1.10 

Tomatoes,  2s  std . 

.61  1/2 

1.05 

Comment  is  superfluous,  because 
the  comparison  could  be  carried  out 
on  all  26  items,  and  some  would 
show  even  greater  variations.  So 
there  have  been  no  kicks  about 
freezing  the  prices  at  the  point  se¬ 
lected,  nor  will  there  be. 

Has  the  ruling  affected  trading? 
It  has  possibly  slowed  down  some 
buying  as  they  realize  that  prices 
will  not  advance  against  them,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  the  scarcity  is 
so  acute  that  he  is  a  brave  buyer 
who  will  not  take  any  goods  he  has 
i  chance  to  buy  now.  And  so  they 
are  buying  when  they  can,  in  as 
large  blocks  as  they  can  get,  and 
they  are  ordering  out  shipments — 
for  the  comfortable  feeling  it  en¬ 
genders,  to  have  the  goods  under 
their  own  roof! 

The  final  price  changes  are  re¬ 
corded  this  week  in  the  market  re¬ 
ports  which  follow,  and  in  our  mar- 
<et  pages,  and  there  the  market 
.vill  remain. 


Attention  is  turning  to  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  packs  for  the  1942 
season.  If  you  know  how  to  pray, 
pray  that  the  ’42  season  will  be 
an  ideal  one  for  crop  growth  and 
yield,  for  the  world  will  need  every 
can  that  can  be  packed.  Prepara¬ 
tions  seem  to  indicate  the  largest 
acreages  on  record,  and  the  can¬ 
ners  are  planning  to  handle  the  en¬ 
tire  crops.  All  hands  are  bent  upon 
this  result,  for  it  is  a  prime  war 
supply,  and  may  be  during  several 
years  yet  to  come.  You  need  not 
bother  your  head  about  demand ;  it 
will  keep  steadily  ahead  of  any¬ 
thing  you  can  do.  And  you  need 
not  hesitate  about  the  investment; 
it  will  be  as  safe  as  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  if  our  Government  is  not 
safe,  then  nothing  will  be  safe,  and 
your  money  will  be  no  good.  Hold 
down  your  costs  as  well  as  possible 
— but  get  the  packs — and  pack 
quality  into  every  can ;  not  all 
fancies  but  a  can  filled  to  its  ca¬ 
pacity  with  good  food,  such  as  you 
will  never  have  to  hang  your  head 
about  when  supplied  to  some 
hungry  or  war  sufferer.  There 
must  not  be  a  single  cheating  can 
produced  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  as  everyone  can  realize. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  far¬ 
sighted  canners  who  has  been  try¬ 
ing  to  build  good-will  in  your 
brands,  and  to  that  end  have  been 
holding  a  supply  of  goods  to  keep 
your  regular  customers  going,  you 
will  be  helping  the  cause  by  con¬ 
tinuing  that  policy.  There  are 
enough  goods  to  supply  the  market 
in  moderate  amounts;  not  enough 
if  borders  allow  their  selfishness  to 
overcome  their  patriotism.  A  stam¬ 
pede  will  cause  hunger  and  suffer¬ 
ing  among  a  vast  number  of  our 
people,  those  who  need  this  food 
most,  and  the  Government  is  look¬ 
ing  to  you,  very  rightly,  and  to  the 
wholesalers  and  the  retailers,  to  do 
everything  in  your  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  stampede.  Service  stands 
far  above  the  dollar  profit  in  this 
war,  and  with  the  prices  frozen 
there  is  no  reason  why  you,  and 
they,  cannot  give  that  service. 


WAR  MEASURES — Have  you  got¬ 
ten  out  every  bit  of  scrap  metal  and 
turned  it  in?  An  order  just  at 
hand  reads:  “Owners  of  idle  ma¬ 
chine  tools  are  requested  by  Geo. 
C.  Brainard,  Chief  of  the  Tool 
Branch,  WPB,  to  make  them  avail- 
abel  for  sale  so  they  can  be  placed 
in  plants  engaged  in  war  pro¬ 
duction.” 

“The  WPB  Containers  Branch  today 
(March  3rd)  pointed  out  that  the  No¬ 
vember  1941  changes  in  specifications  for 
l)aperboard  shipping  containers  were  not 
intended  to  establish  maximum  thick¬ 
nesses  for  the  materials  u.sed  in  making 
such  containers. 

Modified  regulations  governing  the 
shipping  of  freight  in  corrugated  and 
solid  fibre  board  containers  were  an¬ 
nounced  on  November  3,  1941.  These 
specifications,  permitting  the  use  of 
thinner  paperboard  parts,  were  expected 
to  save  approximately  10  per  cent  of 
normal  paperboard  consumption. 

Since  that  time  the  Containers  Branch 
has  been  advised  that  some  shippers  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  new  specifications  were 
meant  to  be  maximum  rather  than  mini¬ 
mum  requirements. 

This  is  not  true,  the  Branch  said. 
While  the  change  in  the  specifications — 
Supplement  17  to  Consolidated  Freight 
Specifications  Number  14 — reduced  the 
minimum  requirements,  it  was  not  in¬ 
tended  to  affect  packing  of  articles  re¬ 
quiring  a  stronger  box.  The  revised 
specifications  must  be  exceeded  in  some 
cases,  it  was  pointed  out,  in  order  to 
transport  certain  commodities  safely. 

The  Branch  emphasized  that  it  does 
not  advocate  the  use  of  inadequate  ship¬ 
ping  containers.  If  shippers  were  to 
adopt  the  minimum  specifications,  which 
became  effective  November  1.5,  1941,  as 
maximum  specifications,  there  might  be 
greater  losses  in  goods  and  materials 
than  could  possibly  be  equalized  by  sav¬ 
ings  effectuated  by  modified  specifications. 

Heavier  loads  of  cars  and  rougher 
handling,  not  only  by  the  railroads,  but 
all  along  the  line  of  production,  necessi¬ 
tate  the  continued  use  of  discretion  on 
the  part  of  shippers.” 

LIMA  BEAN  STOCKS 

Stocks  of  canned  fresh  lima  beans 
February  l.st  amounted  to  533,148  cases, 
of  which  151,517  cases  were  unsold,  the 
balance  sold  but  not  shipped.  February 
1st  stocks  in  1941  were  964,205  cases. 
Shipments  during  January  amounted  to 
254,406  cases;  shipments  for  the  .season 
August  1,  1941  to  February  1,  1942  were 
1,876,111  cases.  Figures  for  the  season 
to  February  1,  1941,  are  not  available 
for  comparative  purposes. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Remaining  Stocks  Expected  to  Clean  Up  in 
the  60  Days — No  Rush  to  Buy — Interest  in 
Spinach  —  Peas  Show  Wide  Variation  — 
Offerings  of  Corn  Light — Citrus  Moving  Up 
— Distributors  Rationing  Pineapple — Scurry¬ 
ing  to  Get  Later  Prohibited  Items. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  March  4,  1942. 

THE  SITUATION — The  local  mar¬ 
ket  has  taken  this  week’s  ceiling 
order  on  important  canned  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  in  stride,  and  the 
balance  of  unsold  stocks  of  affected 
products  in  canners’  hands  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  cleaned  up  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  present  60-day 
temporary  ceiling  ruling.  Business 
locally  has  not  been  heavy  during 
the  week,  however,  due  to  con¬ 
tinued  light  offerings  from  canners. 
Citrus  products  showed  marked 
strength,  reflecting  increased  gov¬ 
ernment  buying  and  the  higher 
market  for  the  raw  product.  Trial 
balloons  on  new  pack  spinach  are 
reported  both  from  the  South  and 
California. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Trading  in  the 
near  future  will  be  determined 
largely  by  the  ceilings  affecting  in¬ 
dividual  canners’  prices.  General¬ 
ly  speaking,  however,  distributors 
are  looking  for  further  stocks,  not¬ 
withstanding  current  heavy  inven¬ 
tory  holdings  of  foods,  and  canners 
should  not  encounter  difficulty  in 
liquidating  unsold  stocks  within 
ceiling  limits.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some 
apprehension  exists  among  some 
distributors  as  to  whether  or  not 
1942  production  of  canned  foods 
will  reach  scheduled  totals,  con¬ 
sidering  the  vagaries  of  nature,  the 
container  situation,  and  potential 
labor  supply. 

TOMATOES  —  With  prices  for 
standards  frozen,  buyers  are  taking 
their  time  in  surveying  the  situa¬ 
tion,  but  buying  interest  is  reported 
on  2s  and  10s.  Stocks  at  canneries 
in  the  south  and  the  midwest  are 
moving  forward  steadily  toward 
the  cleanup  point. 

SPINACH  —  Some  interest  was 
shown  here  during  the  week  in  a 
reported  offering  by  a  southern 


packer  of  spring  pack  spinach  on 
the  basis  of  $1.40  for  2V2S,  which 
is  in  line  with  an  earlier  tentative 
price  put  out  on  California  spring 
pack.  This  price  has  not  aroused 
any  marked  enthusiasm  among 
buyers  here. 

PEAS — Offerings  continue  scat¬ 
tered,  and  the  market  is  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  nominal,  owing  to  the  wide 
variance  of  canners’  quotations  at 
the  time  the  O.P.A.  freezing  order 
was  issued.  New  York  State  fancy 
1-sieve  sweets  were  reported  offer¬ 
ing  here  in  a  small  way  during  the 
week  at  $1.70  for  No.  2  tins,  with 
near  fancy  6-sieve  at  $1.50,  both 
f.  o.  b.  cannery.  It  is  expected  that 
the  few  lots  of  standards  still  held 
by  southern  canners  will  move  at 
about  $1.15  under  the  price  ceiling 
arrangement. 

BEANS — It  looks  like  an  average 
going  price  of  about  $1.15  per 
dozen  on  standard  cut  green  beans 
on  the  cleanup  of  the  small  lots  yet 
held  by  southern  packers.  Trading 
during  the  current  week  has  been 
quiet. 

CORN  —  Offerings  of  corn  for 
prompt  shipment  continue  light, 
and  the  price  basis  is  considerably 
mixed,  due  to  the  spread  in  asking 
prices  of  canners.  Business  has 
not  been  active  here  during  the 
week. 

CANNED  FISH — Sardines  are  still 
eagerly  sought  by  buyers,  but  the 
market  resembles  Old  Mother  Hub¬ 
bard’s  well-known  cupboard,  inso¬ 
far  as  supplies  are  concerned. 
Pink  salmon  is  nominally  quoted  at 
$2.10,  f.  o.  b.  coast,  but  this  is  5  to 
10  cents  over  buyers’  views.  Reds 
are  unobtainable  except  in  a  small 
way  at  resale.  The  tuna  situation 
continues  tight,  and  the  same  holds 
true  of  shrimp  and  other  canned 
fish  items. 

CITRUS — The  market  in  the  south 
is  again  heading  upwards,  with  a 
number  of  sellers  withdrawn  from 
the  market  until  they  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  properly  evaluate  new 
factors  in  the  supply  and  demand 
situation.  Currently,  asking  prices, 
f.  o.  b.  Florida,  have  been  upped  to 
the  following  levels: — Grapefruit 
juice,  unsweetened,  2s,  77i^  cents, 
46-ounce,  $1,771/)  ’»  sweetened  2s,  80 


cents,  46-ounce,  $1.82V2.  Blended 
juice,  unsweetened  2s,  90  cents,  46- 
ounce  tins,  $2.05 ;  sweetened  blend¬ 
ed  juice,  921/^  cents  and  $2.10, 
respectively.  For  straight  orange 
juice,  canners  now  ask  $1.02i/^  for 
unsweetened  2s  and  $1.05  for  the 
sweetened,  with  the  46-ounce  tin 
held  at  $2.35  and  $2.40,  respective¬ 
ly.  Quotations  on  grapefruit  seg¬ 
ments  are  withdrawn.  The  market 
for  the  Texas  pack  is  strengthen¬ 
ing  likewise. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — The  ceiling 
order  effectively  halts  further  price 
advances  on  California  fruits,  but 
this  development  has  had  little  ef¬ 
fect  upon  trading  here  due  to  the 
fact  that  most  California  packers 
have  been  withdrawn  on  most 
items  for  some  weeks  past.  Inter¬ 
est  currently  centers  in  plans  of 
west  coast  packers  for  the  1942 
packing  season,  and  their  ability 
to  secure  a  sufficient  labor  supply 
for  harvesting  and  canning  opera¬ 
tions  during  the  summer  months. 
Stocks  of  California  fruits  held  by 
distributors  here  are  reported  fair¬ 
ly  ample,  with  jobbers  resorting  to 
picking  up  lots  at  resale  where 
shortages  develop. 

PINEAPPLE  —  Distributors  here 
are  still  rationing  Hawaiian  pine¬ 
apple  to  the  retail  trade,  pending 
the  arrival  of  expected  shipments 
from  the  islands.  The  outlook 
favors  a  much  stronger  market, 
however,  due  to  the  sharp  increases 
in  ocean  freight  and  war  risk 
rates  on  shipments  moving  through 
the  Pacific. 

CANNED  SPECIALTIES  —  There  is 
considerable  scurrying  about  on  the 
part  of  distributors  to  pick  up 
available  stocks  of  canned  pork  and 
beans,  corned  beef  hash,  spaghetti, 
macaroni,  and  soups,  as  a  result 
of  the  general  stopping  of  canning 
of  these  and  other  “non-essential” 
food  products  as  of  March  1,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board’s  tin  conservation  order. 
Nothing  definite  has  developed  as 
yet  regarding  plans  of  canners  for 
using  substitute  containers.  One 
leading  dog  food  canner  this  week 
announced  that  his  product  would 
be  marketed  henceforth  in  dehy¬ 
drated  form,  due  to  the  can  order. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

Distributors  More  Worried  About  Supplies 
Than  About  Prices — Canadian  Tomatoes  on 
Market  —  Fancy  Puree  Cleaned  Up  —  Pea 
Canners  Not  Selling — No.  1  Can  Corn  at 
90c — Spinach  Crop  Hurt  in  Ozarks — Citrus 
Generally  Withdrawn — Difficult  to  Find 
Fruits — The  Food  Broker. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  March  3,  1942. 

ALL  OUT  FOR  VICTORY — Hold  up 
your  right  hand,  with  your  fore¬ 
finger  and  middle  finger  forming  a 
V,  and  say — yes,  all  out  for  Victory, 
and  I’ll  do  my  bit. 

The  chronic  croaker  has  no  place 
in  the  present  difficulties.  We  must 
all  work,  strive  and  expend  our¬ 
selves  to  the  limit. 

GENERAL  SITUATION — Price  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  Leon  Henderson,  did 
the  expected  last  Saturday  and  ever 
since,  the  freezing  of  canned  food 
prices  has  been  the  talk  of  the 
market. 

Many  seem  to  think  that  it  is  a 
good  thing  because  a  few  items  like 
spot  tomatoes,  were  advancing  too 
rapidly  and  all  due  to  the  marked 
scarcity  in  the  middlewest  as  well 
as  in  other  producing  districts. 

This  lack  of  supplies  rather  than 
prices,  is  causing  distributors  the 
most  concern  and  just  how  it’s  go¬ 
ing  to  work  out  until  new  pack¬ 
ings  are  available,  is  a  problem. 

TOMATOES — The  highlight  of  the 
past  week,  was  the  offering  of  No. 
21/2  standard  Canadian  tomatoes  at 
a  price  that  figured  approximately 
$1,471/2  delivered  Chicago,  duty 
paid.  Just  what  if  any  was  the 
volume  of. business,  was  not 
learned. 

No.  2  standard  Indiana  toma¬ 
toes  were  sparingly  quoted  at 
$1.15  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Some  little  business  was  recorded 
on  No.  2  tin  standard  Virginia 
packing  at  $1,071/2  shipping  point, 
which  figured  around  $1,171^  de¬ 
livered  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS — No.  10  tin 
fancy  tomato  puree  is  practically 
cleaned  up  in  the  middlewest  but 
some  sales  were  made  during  the 
week  under  review  at  $5.50  f.  o.  b. 
New  York  shipping  point,  for 
fancy  grade  with  density  of  1.045. 


Only  broken  lots  of  tomato  juice 
are  offered  with  46-ounce  generally 
quoted  at  $1.75  factory.  Some  No. 

10  tins  have  been  wanted  at  $2.75 
to  $3.00  factory. 

Chili  Sauce  and  Catsup  have  had 
but  routine  call  with  quotations 
few  and  far  between. 

PEAS  —  There  are  no  new  de¬ 
velopments.  Wisconsin  canners  re¬ 
port  writing  acreage  in  a  goodly 
way  and  most  of  the  canners  are 
declining  any  additional  s.  a.  p.  or 
memorandum  orders. 

The  only  spot  peas  available,  con¬ 
sist  of  broken  lots  and  generally 
offered  for  second  hands. 

CORN — A  demand  has  been  noted 
for  No.  1  tin  corn  with  fancy  grade 
in  cream  style  white  and  yellow 
commanding  90  cents  factory.  One 
sale  of  No.  1  tin  extra  standard 
cream  style  yellow  was  reported  at 
85  cents  factory. 

The  market  has  been  quiet  on  No. 

2  tin  corn,  due  to  the  fact  that  dis¬ 
tributors  feel  with  the  prices  now 
stabilized  by  ceilings,  there  is  little 
incentive  to  rush  in  and  buy. 

SPINACH  —  The  Ozarks  report 
damage  to  the  spring  crop  of  fully 
25  per  cent.  This  has  stopped  ad¬ 
ditional  memorandum  bookings. 

California  spinach  prices  are  ex¬ 
pected  almost  any  day.  Reports 
have  it  that  California  canners  who 
packed  winter  spinach,  will  have 
that  quantity  deducted  from  their 
supply  of  cans  for  Spring  packing. 

OTHER  VEGETABLES — Like  beets, 
carrots,  sauerkraut,  green  and  wax 
beans,  pumpkin,  etc.,  are — without 
interest. 

Certain  kraut  canners  are  stren¬ 
uously  protesting  the  can  limita¬ 
tion  as  applied  to  kraut.  There 
are  about  65  companies  through¬ 
out  the  central  west  that  pack  this 
item  and  it  will  materially  hurt 
their  operations. 

CITRUS  FRUITS — A  stronger  mar¬ 
ket  rules  with  most  everyone  in 
Florida  withdrawn,  not  only  on 
segments  but  juices  too.  In  Texas 
the  inclination  is  to  advance  prices 
to  671/4  cents  and  upward  on  No.  2 
tin  unsweetened  or  natural  grape¬ 
fruit  juice;  and  $1.50  and  upward 
on  the  No.  404. 


It  is  said  that  most  of  the  larger 
buyers  throughout  the  country 
have  “missed  the  boat”  and  have 
not  purchased  heavily  and  that 
from  now  on,  it  is  strictly  a  seller’s 
market  with  steadily  advancing 
costs,  resulting  in  higher  quota¬ 
tions  to  the  trade. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Canners 
from  the  Pacific  coast  that  usually 
send  their  brokers  long  lists  com¬ 
prising  surplus  stock,  now  come 
through  with  but  limited  items. 
Stocks  are  smaller  in  California 
than  for  a  long  number  of  years.  A 
steady  demand  is  noted  but — diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  the  merchandise. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  —  No.  2I/2 
choice  pears  are  sold  out.  Only  a 
few  No.  21/2  standards  are  left.  No. 
21/4  fancy  are  quoted  at  $2.50  and 
only  large  counts  like  5/6  and  6/7. 
The  popular  counts,  like  9/11  and 
10/12  are — like  the  choice,  all  gone. 

About  the  only  item  in  berries, 
is  No.  10  tin  fancy  boysenberries  at 
$8.75.  Prune  plums  are  cleaned  up 
with  No.  21/4  standards  about  the 
only  item  quoted  at  $1.25  coast.  A 
few  No.  10  tin  water  prune  plums 
are  offered  at  $3.25  coast. 

FISH — Volume  of  business  lim¬ 
ited  as  there  is  but  little  fish  to  sell 
these  days.  A  price  of  $4.00  per 
dozen  on  10  oz.  southern  oysters 
is  noted.  The  Government  has 
announced  its  intention  to  purchase 
heavily  of  tuna  fish,  which  will 
leave  but  little  for  the  domestic 
trade,  especially  as  fishing  for  tuna 
has  been  seriously  handicapped  ac¬ 
count  of  lack  of  boats. 

THE  FOOD  BROKER — (see  previous 
issues)  For  the  past  few  months, 
a  “serial”  has  been  running  in  this 
column  regarding  the  food  broker. 
There  has  recently  appeared  a 
booklet,  issued  by  the  National 
Food  Brokers’  Association  and 
your  reporter  will  henceforth  quote 
from  it.  In  Chapter  8,  under  the 
title  “Selling  for  Canners,”  the  fol¬ 
lowing  appears : 

“Since  the  entire  canning 
industry,  with  so  few  excep¬ 
tions  as  to  count  for  none,  de¬ 
pends  wholly  upon  food  bro¬ 
kers  as  the  entire  sales  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  canners,  a  detailed 
discussion  of  just  how  a  food 
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broker  serves  his  canner  prin¬ 
cipal  will  be  profitable. 

“First,  the  canner  appoints 
a  food  broker  as  his  sales  agent 
or  representative  in  a  certain 
distributing  center.  By  the 
terms  of  agreement,  the  terri¬ 
tory  to  be  covered  by  the  bro¬ 
ker  in  making  sales  for  this 
canner,  is  clearly  defined.  It 
may  be  only  the  broker’s  home 
market,  or  to  it  may  be  added 
nearby  and  easily  reached,  or 
regularly  covered,  markets  in 
which  there  are  distributors 
who  are  potential  customers  of 
the  canner.  Territory  is  out¬ 
lined  to  prevent  conflicts  be¬ 
tween  two  or  more  brokers 
representing  the  same  canner 
in  adjacent  territory.”  (to  be 
continued) 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Year’s  End  for  Most  Canners — Shipments 
Heavy — Holdings  Lightest  in  Years — Winter 
Spinach  Ends,  Pack  Sold  and  Shipped — 
Prices  Had  Advanced — Cherries  in  Demand 
—  Figs  Available  —  Calling  for  Peaches  — 
Pears  Reached  Peak  —  Prunes  Cheapest  in 

Price — Asparagus  Cone — Some  Tomato 
Juice. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  March  3, 1942. 

year’s  end — The  past  week  has 
been  a  busy  one  with  many  Cali¬ 
fornia  canners,  since  the  end  of 
February  is  also  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  with  some  of  the  larger 
concerns.  The  week  was  marked 
by  considerable  shipping  activity, 
canners  being  anxious  to  get  as 
many  orders  filled  as  possible  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  the  business  year, 
and  there  was  also  quite  a  flurry  in 
sales,  particularly  in  small  and  odd 
lots.  The  week  was  also  marked 
by  numerous  price  advances  and 
was  finally  climaxed  by  the  order 
of  Price  Administrator,  Leon  Hen¬ 
derson,  limiting  maximum  prices 
on  a  large  list  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  to  the  top  prices  charged  by 
canners  and  wholesalers  the  last 
week  of  the  month.  March  got 
under  way  with  stocks  of  canned 
foods  in  first  hands  the  smallest  in 


many  years  and  the  smallest  with¬ 
in  the  memory  of  many  operators. 

SPINACH  —  As  far  as  can  be 
learned,  the  packing  of  winter 
Spinach  has  come  to  an  end  and 
almost  all  the  output  has  been  sold 
and  shipped.  The  season  lasted  so 
long  that  some  buyers  became  con¬ 
fused  and  seemed  to  have  the  idea 
that  packing  of  the  spring  crop 
was  under  way.  This  is  not  the 
case,  however,  and  it  will  be  a 
month  before  work  on  this  is  com¬ 
menced.  Warm  weather  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  heavy  rains  and  the  crop 
on  unflooded  ground  seems  in  good 
shape.  Canners  are  not  naming  fu¬ 
ture  prices,  but  considerable  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  offered  on  an  s.  a.  p. 
basis. 

APRICOTS — Canned  apricots  came 
in  for  considerable  attention  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  week  of  February  and 
almost  every  item  on  which  there 
were  unsold  stocks  advanced  some¬ 
what.  Sales  of  No.  2V2  fancy 
halves  were  made  as  high  as  $2.35, 
and  choice  climbed  up  to  $2.05. 
Standard  halves  sold  as  high  as 
$1.75  and  water  at  $1.45.  Every 
item  in  the  No.  1  size  moved  up  a 
peg,  with  fancy,  choice  and  stand¬ 
ard  halves  selling  at  $1.40,  $1.35 
and  $1.10,  respectively.  There  may 
have  been  sales  in  isolated  in¬ 
stances  at  higher  prices.  In  No. 
10s,  standards  halves  moved  at 
$6.00,  with  solid  pack  pie  at  $7.00. 
There  were  several  sales  of  choice 
halves  in  the  buffet  size,  an  item 
understood  to  have  been  cleaned  up 
earlier  in  the  month. 

CHERRIES — Cherries  got  a  break 
during  the  week,  with  considerable 
business  booked  at  higher  prices 
than  had  prevailed  during  the  sea¬ 
son.  Fancy  in  the  No.  2V2  size  is 
now  priced  at  $3.00,  an  advance  of 
25  cents,  with  choice  selling  at 
$2.75  and  standards  at  $2.45.  All 
items  in  No.  Is  were  also  advanced, 
but  choice  buffet  is  unchanged  at 
9214  cents. 

FIGS — The  entire  list  of  canned 
Kadota  figs  is  still  available  and 
prices  are  much  the  same  as  they 
have  been  in  recent  weeks.  Some 
canners  are  now  getting  $1.30  for 
fancy  No.  Is,  and  $1.25  seems  to 
be  the  lowest  quotation  on  this 
item. 


PEACHES — Both  cling  and  free¬ 
stone  peaches  had  a  workout  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  with  numerous  price 
changes  made ,  and  with  several 
items  that  had  l>een  considered  sold 
up  staging  a  reappearance.  Strictly 
fancy  halves  and  sliced  in  No.  2i^s 
cling  peaches  have  been  moved  up 
to  $2.40,  with  choice  priced  at 
$2.15.  In  No.  1  tails,  sales  of 
standard,  halves  and  sliced,  are  re¬ 
ported  at  $1.25.  Some  small  lots 
of  choice  in  No.  10  are  offered  at 
$7.00,  with  water  at  $6.00,  items 
that  had  been  scratched  off  most 
lists.  Fancy  Elbertas  have  been 
advanced  5  cents  a  dozen  in  fancy 
No.  2V2S  and  No.  Is,  and  now  sell¬ 
ing  at  $2.50  and  $1.45,  respectively. 

PEARS — In  the  Bartlett  pear  list, 
eight  items  out  of  twelve  sold  at 
higher  prices  during  the  week  than 
at  any  other  time  during  the  year. 
New  peaks  were  established  for 
No.  2V2S  fancy  at  $2.65,  choice 
$2.35  and  seconds,  $1.75;  No.  1 
fancy  at  $1.65,  choice  $1.45  and 
standard  $1.35,  with  No.  10  fancy 
at  $8.75  and  choice  at  $7.75. 

PRUNES — Sales  of  Italian  prunes 
of  Pacific  Northwest  pack  have 
been  made  of  late  for  as  much  as 
$1.42V1>  for  No.  21/2  fancy.  The 
Army  bought  rather  freely  of  this 
fruit  earlier  in  the  season  and  the 
civilian  trade  then  stepped  in  and 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
of  stocking  up  on  this  the  cheapest 
of  canned  fruits. 

ASPARAGUS — Asparagus  seems  to 
have  faded  out  of  the  market  pic¬ 
ture  as  inquiries  have  failed  to  lo¬ 
cate  any  sizeable  stocks  unsold. 
Plans  for  operating  this  season  are 
going  ahead,  but  there  is  consider¬ 
able  confusion  over  the  labor  situ¬ 
ation.  Growers  and  canners  are 
meeting  this  week  at  Sacramento 
to  consider  a  marketing  order,  such 
as  has  governed  the  industry  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  It  is  unlikely  that  any 
limits  will  be  placed  on  the  canning 
season,  but  it  is  held  desirable  that 
provisions  be  made  for  grading  and 
inspection  to  insure  a  uniform 
pack. 

TOMATO  JUICE — There  is  still  a 
fair-sized  quantity  of  tomato  juice 
in  first  hands,  with  all  six  sizes 
available.  Stocks  of  canned  toma¬ 
toes,  however,  are  very  light,  with 
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many  items  sold  up.  Tomato  puree 
has  been  in  demand  of  late  and 
sales  of  No.  10  fancy  have  been 
made  at  $4.75,  with  standard  off 
the  market.  The  problem  of  the 
trade  is  now  that  of  arranging  for 
sufficient  acreage  and  labor  to  grow 
and  pack  the  quantities  desired  this 
year. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Better  Catches — Holdings  Lower — Shrimp 
Pack  Falling  Off — Closed  Season  in 
Louisiana. 

By  "Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  March  4,  1942. 

PRODUCTION,  SHIPMENT  AND 
PRICES — For  the  week  ending,  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  the  production  of  oysters 
and  shrimp  increased  and  that  of 
crabs  decreased  from  the  previous 
week.  Principal  landings  were  as 
follows : 

Louisiana — Shrimp  776  bbls.,  in¬ 
cluding  213  for  canning.  Oysters 
17,077  bbls.,  including  10,768 
for  canning.  Crabs,  hard  37,220 
lbs. 

Alabama — Oysters  7,737  bbls.,  in¬ 
cluding  6,050  for  canning. 

Biloxi — Shrimp  189  bbls.,  includ¬ 
ing  154  for  canning.  Oysters 
18,816  bbls.,  including  18,466  for 
canning. 

Galveston — Shrimp  4  bbls.  Oysters 
84  bbls. 

During  the  week,  three  cars  of 
frozen  shrimp  were  reported  ship¬ 
ped  from  Texas  and  one  was  re¬ 
ported  from  Louisiana.  Of  these, 
one  was  reported  consigned  to  each 


of  the  following  States :  Maryland, 
Ohio,  Virginia  and  Wisconsin. 

During  the  weeks  listed  below, 
cold  storage  holdings  of  shrimp  de¬ 
creased  in  all  areas  listed. 

The  holdings  were  less  than  they 
were  four  weeks  previous  in  all 
areas  except  the  South  Atlantic 
states.  They  were  more  than  they 
were  one  year  previous  in  all  areas 
listed. 

Chansre  from 
Date  Holdings  previous  week 


Boston  .  2/25  581,316  4%  Decrease 

ChicaKo  .  2/26  1,045,169  3%  Decrease 

New  York .  2/26  1,014,369  10%  Decrease 

N,  ,J,  Coast .  2/19  400,776  3%  Decrease 

S,  A.  States .  2/19  724,984  1%  Decrease 

Gulf  States .  2/25  2,908,667  7%  Decrease 

Gulf  States .  2/25  2,908,667  7%  Decrease 


A  total  of  52,232  pounds  of 
frozen  shrimp  were  reported  re¬ 
ceived  in  Chicago  during  the  week. 
This  was  all  from  Texas.  No  prices 
were  quoted  on  shrimp  on  the 
wholesale  market. 

In  New  York,  receipts  of  shrimp 
from  the  Gulf  States  on  the  salt¬ 
water  market  during  the  week  end¬ 
ing  Friday  at  8:00  A.  M.  consisted 
of  60,900  lbs.  from  Louisiana. 
During  the  week  ending  Saturday, 
Louisiana  22  count  shrimp  sold  for 
27  to  28  cents  per  pound. 

The  total  pack  of  shrimp  from 
July  1,  1941  to  February  21,  1942, 
is  744,953  “Standard  Cases”  in  the 
States  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Alabama  and  Georgia,  as 
compared  with  908,165  cases  for 
the  same  period  in  the  season  1940- 
41;  1,064,242  in  1939-40;  991,470 
in  1938-39  and  1,125,981  in  1937- 
38. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  shrimp 
pack  in  the  Gulf  States  this  season 
has  been  the  lightest  in  number  of 
cases  in  the  last  five  years,  but  in 
“dollars  and  cents”  it  will  probably 


surpass  the  peak  year  of  1937-38 
when  1,125,981  cases  were  canned. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is 
$1.95  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small; 
$2.05  for  No.  1  medium  and  $2.15 
for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 
Canned  oysters  $1.80  per  dozen  for 
5-ounce,  $3.60  for  10-ounce. 

SHRIMP  CLOSED  SEASON  —  The 
Louisiana  State  Department  of 
Conservation  has  furnished  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information: 

The  shrimp  season  in  Louisiana 
is  closed  from  March  1  to  April  15. 
The  Shrimp  Act  divides  the  waters 
of  the  State  into  two  classes,  known 
as  inside  waters  and  outside 
waters. 

The  outside  waters  include  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  within  boundaries 
of  the  State,  a  distance  of  27  miles 
from  shore. 

The  inside  waters  are  all  the  bays 
and  sounds  found  along  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  coast.  Some  exceptions  are 
provided  by  law  during  the  closed 
season.  Fishermen  are  permitted 
to  trawl  or  seine  for  shrimp  to  be 
used  for  bait,  for  home  consump¬ 
tion  or  for  local  markets  in  outside 
waters,  and  for  bait  only  in  inside 
waters. 

Under  the  law,  seining  and 
trawling  for  shrimp  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  even  during  the  closed  sea¬ 
son  outside  the  water  boundary  of 
the  State,  which  means  outside  the 
27  mile  limit. 

Out  of  the  State  shrimp,  oysters 
and  fishing  boats  are  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  trawl  or  seine  for  shrimp 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  State, 
or  within  27  miles  from  shore.  No 
shrimp  under  four  inches  is  allowed 
to  be  in  possession. 


4^0^  &0444lieO44A,  Cnxift4> 
Offers  and  Recommends: 

Alaska  Wilt  Resistant  Peas  Thomas  Laxton  Peas 

Landreths’  Best  Beet  Landreths’  Stringless  Green  Pod  Beans 

Landreths’  Pennsylvania  State  Certified  Tomato  Seed 


LANDRETH  SEED  CO. 


Amoiica’s  Oldost  Soed  House 

BRISTOL,  PA. 
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DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 


A-B-C  LABEL  DRIVE  SEEN 


PACKAGING  PROBLEMS 

Manufacturers  of  such  “non-essential” 
food  products  as  pork  and  beans,  spa¬ 
ghetti,  macaroni,  corned  beef  hash,  and 
kindred  products  had  the  war  brought 
home  to  them  this  week  when  March  1 
witnessed  the  deadline  for  the  use  of  tin¬ 
plated  cans  for  packaging  such  products. 

Packers  affected  by  this  order  were 
forced  to  shut  down  operations  on  such 
lines  March  1,  in  most  instances,  and 
their  withdrawals  of  open-market  offer¬ 
ings  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  al¬ 
though  in  a  few  instances  manufacturers 
of  canned  spaghetti  and  macaroni,  with 
surplus  stocks  on  hand,  continued  to  ac¬ 
cept  business. 

Reports  concerning  the  future  plans 
of  packers  in  this  category  are  conflict¬ 
ing.  In  some  quarters,  confident  reports 
of  a  pending  shift  to  some  other  type  of 
container  are  heard;  in  others,  packers 
give  the  impression  that  they  will  re¬ 
main  out  of  these  lines  “for  the 
duration.” 

Many  packers  who  had  contemplated 
a  shift  to  glass  containers  when  the  can 
deadline  was  reached  have  been  discour¬ 
aged  by  intimations  from  Washington 
that  while  glass  containers  might  be 
available,  the  matter  of  closures  would 
be  another  matter.  This  has  created  the 
impression  that  the  official  viewpoint  is 
that  many  foods  ruled  non-essential  in 
tins  will  fall  in  the  same  category  when 
later  regulation  (generally  expected)  in 
the  use  of  glass  containers  is  announced. 


JOBBER  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEES 

August  Gilster,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional-American  Wholesale  Grocers’  As¬ 
sociation,  this  week  announced  committee 
appointments  to  carry  over  until  the 
early  part  of  1943.  An  array  of  repre¬ 
sentative  wholesale  grocers  makes  up  the 
Canners’  Conference  Committee,  which 
will  be  headed  by  Roy  L.  Davidson, 
of  the  M.  O’Connor  Company,  of 
Indianapolis. 

Members  of  the  committee  include 
Hugo  F.  Jaburg,  R.  C.  Williams  &  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York;  Samuel  Ranzoni,  S.  & 
W.  Fine  Foods,  Inc.,  San  Francisco;  H. 
E.  Eavey,  the  Eavey  Co.,  Xenia,  Ohio; 
Sam  B.  Steele,  Steele,  Wedeles  &  Co., 
Chicago;  J.  T.  Griffin,  Griffin  Grocer 
Co.,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma;  J.  E.  Sweeney, 
Jonathan  Levi  Co.,  Inc.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  L.  H.  Joannes,  Joannes  Bros.,  Co., 
Green  Bay,  Wis.;  B.  P.  Flickinger,  S. 
M.  Flickinger  Co.,  Buffalo;  Jerome 
Jacobs,  Wallace,  Burton  &  Davis  Co., 
New  York;  B.  F.  McDonald,  Springfield 
Grocer  Co.,  Springfield,  Mo.;  Harry  C. 
Gorin,  Litchfield  Grocer  Co.,  Litchfield, 
Ill.;  P.  N.  Bockfinger,  Morey  Mercantile 
Company,  Denver;  Sherman  J.  Sexton, 
John  Sexton  &  Co.,  Chicago;  K.  J.  Day, 
Kentucky  Wholesale  Co.,  Pikesville,  Ky.; 
Campbell  Holton,  Campbell  Holton  &  Co., 


Bloomington,  Ill.;  Hugh  Campbell,  W.  T. 
Sistrunk  &  Co.,  Lexington,  Ky.;  G.  T. 
McCartney,  H.  D.  Lee  Mercantile  Co., 
Kansas  City;  Elmer  Hale,  Hale-Halsell 
Co.,  McAlester,  Oklahoma;  Harry  Kunin, 
Sprague,  Warner  &  Co.,  Chicago;  James 
R.  Keenan,  Reid,  Murdock  &  Co.,  Somer¬ 
ville,  Mass.,  J.  W.  Herscher,  Hubbard 
Grocery  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Nile 
Straughan,  Janney-Marshall  Co.,  Inc., 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  C.  F.  Lennon,  Peter 
G.  Lennon  Co.,  Joliet,  Ill.,  and  H.  R. 
Socolof,  Sweet  Life  Food  Corp.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


FTC  WINS  LABEL  CASE 

Federal  Trade  Commission  jurisdiction 
over  food  label  statements  has  been  up¬ 
held  by  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  in  New 
York  in  a  test  case  decision. 

The  case  is  reported  by  “Food  Field 
Reporter”  as  follows:  “Decision  came 
on  appeal  by  Fresh  Grown  Preserve 
Corp.,  Sun  Distributing  Co.,  Inc.,  Murray 
and  Leo  Greenberg,  from  a  FTC  order 
forbidding  them  to  label,  mark,  or  adver¬ 
tise  products  as  preserves  or  pure  pre¬ 
serves  unless  containing  at  least  55 
pounds  of  fruit  to  45  pounds  of  sugar. 
Respondents  contended  that  FTC  did  not 
have  jurisdiction;  that  FDA  alone  had 
supervision  over  labels. 

“Court  said,  however,  that  in  three 
separate  cases  brought  under  Wheeler- 
Lea  Act  it  had  upheld  FTC  jurisdiction 
over  labels.  Other  courts  also  have  ‘re¬ 
peatedly’  upheld  FTC’s  jurisdiction  to 
prevent  unfair  competition  by  means  of 
false  labeling  and  misbranding  regard¬ 
less  of  the  kind  of  product,  the  court 
said.  Commissioner  W.  G.  Campbell  like¬ 
wise  publicly  conceded  ‘with  my  bless¬ 
ing’  FTC’s  jurisdiction  over  labeling, 
pointing  out  that  this  does  not  interfere 
with  specific  labeling  jurisdiction  of 
FDA. 

“Although  upholding  FTC’s  jurisdic¬ 
tion  the  court  remanded  the  case  to 
FTC  for  further  hearing  to  permit  re¬ 
spondents  to  develop  evidence  relating 
to  the  use  of  pectin  in  preserves.  FTC’s 
trial  examiner  refused  to  admit  this  evi¬ 
dence  and  stopped  respondents’  counsel 
from  cross  examining  a  FTC  witness  re¬ 
garding  use  of  ‘Certo’  in  private  homes.” 

STATE  TO  HEAR  WAGE  HOUR  DATA 

The  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  of 
the  State  of  California  has  arranged  to 
hold  a  hearing  at  Los  Angeles  March  14 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  evidence  on  the 
minimum  wage,  maximum  working  hours 
and  standard  conditions  of  labor  to  be 
fixed  for  the  manufacturing  industry  of 
the  State.  The  canning  industry  is  spe¬ 
cifically  excluded  from  the  provisions  of 
the  hearing,  but  members  of  the  trade 
are  interested  since  the  findings  and 
recommendations  may  have  a  direct  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  cost  of  many  items  used  by  it. 


Announcement  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  that  it  plans  to  set  up  a 
nation-wide  inspection  and  policing  ser¬ 
vice  to  carry  out  its  wartime  price  con¬ 
trol  activities,  and  that  “quality  brands” 
would  be  the  target  of  some  of  its  activi¬ 
ties  is  arousing  uneasiness  among  many 
distributors,  particularly  those  with  ex¬ 
tensive  private  label  lines. 

The  OPA  has  given  no  intimation  that 
its  policing  program  will  be  designed  to 
further  the  move  for  A-B-C  grade  label¬ 
ing  of  canned  and  other  foods;  neverthe¬ 
less,  many  in  the  trade  fear  that  such 
an  objective  will  be  sought  when  the 
policing  program  is  fully  developed. 

Future  moves,  therefore,  will  be 
awaited  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 


CANNED  FOOD  CEILINGS 

Announcement  of  ceiling  price  levels 
for  major  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
this  week  had  little  influence  market- 
wise,  the  move  having  been  awaited  and 
the  initial  shock  absorbed  some  time  in 
advance  of  the  formal  order. 

While  wholesale  price  levels  are  pegged 
by  the  order,  it  is  expected  in  trade 
circles  that  retail  prices  for  canned  foods 
will  continue  to  advance  until  they  reach 
the  replacement  basis.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  retail  price  advances  have 
lagged  far  behind  the  advancing  whole¬ 
sale  market. 

The  reaction  of  retail  markets  to  the 
price  ceiling  order  and  the  earlier  WPB 
tin  conservation  order  will  be  watched 
closely  by  OPA,  which  has  announced 
flatly  that  retail  price  regulation  for 
canned  foods  will  be  resorted  to,  if  such 
action  is  later  deemed  advisable.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  moderate  in¬ 
creases  in  retail  price  levels  to  reflect 
recent  advances  in  f.  o.  b.  cannery  quo¬ 
tations  for  many  canned  food  items  will 
not  precipitate  any  drastic  regulatory 
action  from  Washington. 

FLOTIL  REMODELS  MODESTO  PLANT 

Flotil  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  tomato  can¬ 
ners  with  headquarters  at  Stockton, 
Calif.,  will  make  alterations  costing  $10,- 
000  at  a  plant  at  9th  and  B  Sts.,  in 
Modesto,  Calif. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

MARCH  19-20,  1942 — Wisconsin  Canners 
&  Field  Men’s  School,  Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

MARCH  26-27,  1942 — Spring  Meeting, 
Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Lord 
Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

APRIL  15,  1942 — Spring  Meeting,  Indi¬ 
ana  Canners  Association,  Claypool 
Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

JUNE  15-17,  1942 — Third  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Institute  of  Food  Technologists, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
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OF  THE 

CANNING  INDUSTRY 
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•  Using  the  Almanac  you  get  your  ad  in  the  canner's  reference  book,  right 
along  with  the  industry's  packs,  prices,  acreages,  yields,  production,  food 
laws,  labeling  reguirements,  U.  S.  Grades  for  determining  the  guality  of  the 
canned  product,  classified  buyers  directory  and  such  other  data  needed  con¬ 
tinuously  by  every  progressive  canner,  wholesale  grocery  buyer  and  food 
broker.  It  is  the  only  compilation  under  one  cover  of  the  industry's  vital  re¬ 
ferences  to  assure  continued  attention  and  a  full  year  of  advertising  benefit. 

•  In  the  "Food  for  Freedom"  program  designed  to  provide  adeguate  food  sup¬ 
plies  for  civilian,  military  and  lend-lease  needs,  the  1942  Almanac  will  be 
used  more  than  ever  before.  It's  the  opportunity  to  make  one  small  cost  keep 
your  identity  thru  a  crisis,  to  hold  present  customers  and  to  build  for  the 
future.  Each  subscriber  to  "THE  CANNING  TRADE"  receives  one  copy 
without  cost.  Price  otherwise  $1.00. 

•  CLASSIFIED  LISTING — Each  advertiser  receives  a  classified  listing  in 
the  special  "Where  to  Buy"  Section  which  also  shows  the  firm  name,  address, 
and  page  number  of  advertisement  for  reference. 

•  RATES — $100.00  per  page,  $60.00  per  half  page.  Trim  size  6x9.  Ready 
about  April  1st.  Order  space  at  once  to  reserve  a  good  position. 

Since  1916 — Compiled  and  Published  Annually  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

the  QamvUic^  9iiAu6iui, 


BALTIMORE 


20  South  Gay  Street 


MARYLAND 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

All  Prices  for  Spot  Goods  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Because  of  the  extreme  scarcity  of  all  items,  this  list  includes 
only  those  sizes,  grades  and  styles  available  in  one  or  more 
sections.  There  are  no  doubt  odd  lots  of  unquoted  items  to  be 
found  but,  as  far  as  we  can  determine,  not  enough  to  establish 
a  market.  Except  for  a  few  items,  like  asparagus,  tomatoes  and 
tomato  products,  fish,  etc..  No.  Is,  buffet  and  like  sizes  have 
never  been  quoted  on  this  page.  Nor  have  specialties  like 
spaghetti,  soups,  dog  foods,  etc. 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”;  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 


Canned  Vegetables 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Soaked . . . 

BEETS 

Whole.  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

Cut,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  - - 

No.  10  . 

Sliced,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  2%  . — . 

No.  10  . . 

Diced,  No.  2 . - 

No.  10  . 

Shoestring,  No.  2 . 

CARROTS 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Diced,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

Fancy  No.  2 . . . . . 

CORN — Wholegrrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10 . — 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Elx.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . — 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  .No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  ZVi . 

No.  10  . . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . - . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . - 

PEAS 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  . . . 

Rlackeye,  2s,  Soaked . . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  . . 


Eastern  Central 


Low 

High 

Low 

High 

1.50 

1.60 

Out 

Out 

1.40 

1.50 

Out 

Out 

6.75 

Out 

Out 

1.15 

1.25 

Out 

Out 

5.75 

Out 

Out 

.85 

1.17% 

Out 

Out 

4.00 

5.00 

Out 

Out 

1.80 

2.25 

1.25 

1.30 

1.15 

6.50 

6.76 

.95 

Out 

Out 

4.75 

5.00 

Out 

Out 

.85 

.92% 

1.00 

2.00 

Out 

Out 

1.45 

1.75 

Out 

Out 

7.00 

Out 

Out 

.80 

.90  ’ 

185 

1.00 

1.15 

Out 

Out 

3.75 

4.25 

Out 

Out 

.95 

1.10 

.85 

1.15 

Out 

Out 

4.00 

4.75 

Out 

Out 

.80 

.87% 

.85 

4.00 

4.25 

Out 

Out 

.85 

Out 

Out 

4.50 

5.00 

Out 

Out 

.80 

.90 

.75 

3.75 

Out 

Out 

.85 

1.15 

1.20 

1.25 

1.30 

Out 

Out 

6.50 

7.25 

Out 

Out 

1.16 

1.15 

Out 

Out 

7.00 

Out 

Out 

1.15 

Out 

Out 

6.25 

Out 

Out 

1.05 

1.10 

Out 

Out 

5.75 

Out 

Out 

6.75 

7.25 

Out 

Out 

1.10 

1.15 

Out 

Out 

7.00 

Out 

Out 

1.12% 

Out 

Out 

1.05 

1.15 

1.20 

6.25 

6.50 

Out 

Out 

.95 

.  1.05 

’  1.10 

1.10 

1.15 

5.90 

6.00 

Out 

Out 

.95 

Out 

Out 

5.75 

6.00 

Out 

Out 

.85 

.90 

.82% 

3.00 

1.00 

1.05 

4.75 

5.00 

.80 

3.75 

1.45 

Out 

Out 

1.20 

Out 

Out 

1.15 

Out 

Out 

6.75 

Out 

Out 

6.50 

Out 

Out 

6.00 

6.25 

Out 

Out 

1.07», 

5  1.10 

Out 

Out 

.75 

Out 

Out 

.80 

.85 

Out 

Out 

.70 

.75 

.95 

1.02% 

1.00 

3.00 

3.50 

2.75 

3.25 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


.80  .85 


1.10 


.85  .971/2 

1.10  . 


1.20 


.65  .70 


1.10  1.25 


1.10 


.80 

.92% 

3.10 


CANNED  VBGETABI,ES— Continned 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ 

SPINACH 

No.  2  _ 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limas. 

Triple  No.  2................ . . . . 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack....„ . 

No.  2%  _ _ 

No.  3,  Squat  Vac...................... 

No.  10  _ 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . . 

No.  2%  _ 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  _ 

Std.,  No.  1 _ 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.  No.  10,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.) - 

No.  300  (13%  oz.) _ _ 

No.  2  (18  oz.) . . . 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  oz.) . 

No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz.) . . . 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz. . 

No.  10  . . . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No!  2%™.3!!.'.\7.™.".”""."!!.\"^^^^^ 
No.  10 . 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low 

High 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

.85 

.96 

.70 

.76 

1.00 

1.05 

.96 

1.10 

3.15 

Withdrawn 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

1.00 

1.20 

1.75 

1.80 

Out 

Out 

1.30 

1.45 

6.75 

5.90 

Out 

Out 

4.25 

4.76 

1.20 

1.20 

1.16 

1.40 

1.60 

1.35 

4.75 

5.50 

1.26 

1.60 

1.65 

Solid  Pack 

2.00 

Out 

Out 

1.25 

1.25 

1.35 

Out 

Out 

6.60 

Out 

Out 

With  puree 

.76 

.80 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

1.10 

1.16 

1.16 

1.26 

1.05 

1.40 

1.60 

1.50 

1.60 

1.30 

5.15 

5.25 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

5.50 

Out 

Out 

4.76 

.60 

.60 

. 

.80 

.85 

.90 

.95 

.82% 

.86 

1.75 

1.85 

1.75 

3.60 

3.90 

3.50 

3.76 

3.60 

.85 

.80 

1.26 

1.10 

4.26 

3.50 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 


GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS  Florida 

8  oz.  . . .  Withdrawn 

No.  2  Withdrawn 

No"  6  .  Withdrawn 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

No.  2  . . 77%  .80 

No.  8  Cyl.  (46  oz.) .  1.77V2  1.82% 

No.  10 .  3.25  3.65 

PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey.,  No.  2%.. 

Choice,  No.  2%.. 

Std.,  No.  2%.. 

Fey.,  No.  10.. 

Std.,  No.  10 . . . 

S.  P.  Pie.  No.  10 . . 

No.  10,  Water . . . 

PEARS 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%.... .  2.45 

Choice,  No.  2% . .  2.35 

Std.,  No.  2% . .  2.15 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . . . 

Std.,  No.  10 - - - 

No.  10,  Water  . 


Texas 


.67%  .72% 

1.55  1.60 

3.10  . 


No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack....„.. 

5.00 

6.00 

5.25 

5.60 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . . 

.90 

1.00 

4.76 

1.00 

4.76 

.85 

Ma  1  n  . . 

4.00 

APRICOTS 

2.25 

2.36 

1.96 

2.06 

1.70 

1.76 

1.45 

6.76 

7.00 

No.  16,'  Std . 

6.76 

6.00 

7.00 

CHERRIES 

1.76 

1.60 

1.70 

8.76 

8.50 

9.00 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2%.. — ............ 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std..  No.  2% . . 

2.80 

3.00 

2.75 

2.46 

2.30 

2.10 


7.30 

6.50 


PINEAPPLE 

Fancy  No.  1  Flat - .... 

No.  211  Cyl - 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  in  Juice . 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 


Mexican 


2.40 

2.15 

1.90 

7.50 

eiso 

6.00 


2.55  2.65 

2.25  2.35 

1.90  2.00 

.  8.75 

.  7.75 

6.80  6.50 

.  5.26 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Crushed  Sliced 
.90  .97% 

1.07%  1.10 

.  1.80 

2.05  2.15 

6.90  7.40 

7.76  . 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

. 57% 

. 77% 

.  1.16 

.  2.76 

.  6.60 
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CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  Hiich 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  10 .  9.60  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 .  10.60  11.00 

Black,  Sjmip,  No.  2 _ _ _ _  2.36  2.40 

Red,  Sirrup,  No.  2 _ ....................  2.36  2.46 


Central 
Low  High 


Weat  Coast 
Low  High 


Canned  Fish 


OYSTERS 

6  OK.  _ 

10  OK . . 


SALMON 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1. 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium . 

No.  1,  Large....„ _ 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 

1.80  .  . 

3.60  4.00  . 


Southern 
1.96  2.00 

2.06  2.10 
2.15  2.26 


Re  Si44e  Ojf  S44CCedd 

Always  Plant 

SCHELL^S  QUALITY 
SEEDS 

They  Grow  Better 
They  Yield  Better 

They  Are  Preferred  By  Successful 
Canners  And  Commerical 
Vegetable  Growers  Everywhere 

Pure  Bred  High  Yielding  Quality  Strains 
5ba  ^eeJt  Mo^  SeeJU? 

We  have  fairly  large  quantities  of  the  following 
all  1941  crop  of  high  germination. 

BEANS— Round  Pod  Kidney  Wax,  Giant  String¬ 
less,  Tendergreen,  Landreths  Stringless,  Asgrow 
Black  Valentine,  Bountiful,  Fordhook  Bush  Lima 

PEAS — Thomas  Laxton,  Alaska 

SWEET  CORN — Golden  Cross  Bantam,  Stowells 
Evergreen,  Country  Gentleman,  Gold  Bantam 


CARROTS  -  ONION 

SPINACH 


CUCUMBER 


Write  or  wire  quantities  needed  and  we  will 
quote  you  prices. 

SCHELL’S  SEED  HOUSE 

Central  Pennsylvania's  Largest  Seed  House 

Walter  S.  Schell,  Inc. 

Quality  Seeds 

Harrisburg  :  :  Pennsylvania 


A  NECESSITY  FOR  BETTER  PACKS 
OF  PEAS  OR  LIMA  BEANS 
AT  GREATER  PROFITS 

The  successful  operation  of  a  pea  or 
lima  bean  cannery  depends  largely  on  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  its  hulling 
machines.  Viners  and  equipment  that 
will  thresh  the  highest  percentage  of  the 
quality  from  the  vines,  that  reduce 
breakage,  save  peas,  and  improve  the 
quality,  largely  determine  the  profit. 

Consequently  Hamachek  Ideal  Viners 
and  Equipment  are  playing  an  increas¬ 
ingly  important  part  in  the  production 
of  canned  and  frozen  peas  and  lima  beans. 


FRANK 

AMACHE 

MACHINE  CO. 

Green  Pea  Hulling  Specialists 


Established  till 


KEWAUNEE 


Ineoreorated  1114 


WISCONSIN 


WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


New  York’s  largest  stock  of  good  rebuilt  and  newly  fabri¬ 
cated  equipment,  can  still  supply  all  your  normal  needs.  Kettles 
in  stainless,  copper  or  glass  lined.  Vacuum  Pans,  Condensers 
and  Stills.  Fillers  for  juices,  viscous  materials,  dry  products 
into  tubes,  jars,  cans  or  other  containers.  Filters — over  150 
filters  and  filter  presses  in  stock.  Mixers — dry  powder  up  to 
3000  lbs.,  also  for  paste  and  similar  materials.  Labelers — World, 
Ermold,  Knapp,  Burt,  etc.,  for  jars,  bottles  or  cans.  Extractors, 
Packaging  equipment.  Cutters,  Dicers,  Sifters,  Mills,  Pulver¬ 
izers,  and  factory  handling  equipment.  Detailed  descriptions 
and  quotations  on  request.  First  Machinery  Corp.,  819-837  East 
9th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1  No.  2  Single,  1  No.  5  Single,  2  Double  Chisholm 
Ryder  Bean  Pregraders.  All  machines  in  A-1  mechanical  con¬ 
dition.  The  Greencastle  Packing  Co.,  Greencastle,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Langsenkamp  Stainless  Steel  Juice  Extractor; 
2  Pfaudler  Glass-Lined  Pulp  Tanks,  60"  x  78"  with  3-inch 
Copper  Coils;  2  Armstrong  Steam  Traps  for  same;  1  Hansen 
Sanitary  Can  Washer  for  No.  1  cans.  Gerber  Products  Co., 
Fremont,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Berlin  Chapman  Beet  Steamer,  2  Wolfinger 
Beet  Slicers,  1  Wolfinger  Single  Drum  Beet  Grader,  2  Sterling 
No.  28  Round  Vegetable  Peelers,  5  Sterling  Vegetable  Dicers,  1 
American  Relish  Cutter,  2  Morral  Corn  Cutters,  1  Morral  Corn 
Silker,  1  Ayars  Beet  Topper,  1  American  Pickle  Slicer,  2  Peer¬ 
less  Rotary  Exhausters.  G.  L.  Webster  Co.,  Inc.,  Cheriton,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Monitor  No.  lA  Viner  Shed  Pea  and  Lima 
Cleaners;  2  Clipper  No.  7  Viner  Shed  Pea  and  Lima  Cleaners. 
Used  only  one  season.  The  Torsch  Canning  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Shaker  Washer  for  peas  or  whole  kernel  corn; 
also  1  Berlin  Chapman  Corn  Blending  Mixer,  200  gallon  size. 
Adv.  2599,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 4  Chisholm-Scott  Medium  Bean  Snippers.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  For  further  information  write  Comstock  Can¬ 
ning  Corp.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


STEAM  VALVES  REBUILT  like  new.  Approximately  one 
half  the  cost.  Globes,  gates,  checks.  Send  trial  shipment  or 
write  for  particulars.  Valve  Rebuilding  &  Supply  Co.,  1727 
Beidler  St.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE — Bonded  Motor  Truck  and  Warehouse  Scales  used 
by  nation’s  leading  canners.  Priced  right,  immediate  delivery. 
Guaranteed  5  yrs.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Used  B-C  Split  Remover  Washers,  Monitor  13  ft. 
Blancher,  Olney  Single  Washers,  etc.  Badger  Machine  Works, 
Berlin,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE — 3  Round  Retorts,  inside  measurements  66"  x  32" 
diameter,  all  in  perfect  working  condition.  Can  have  one  or  all. 
Price  $65.00  each  f.  o.  b.  Monmouth,  Maine.  Heart  of  Maine 
Packing  Co.,  8  Prescott  St.,  Lewiston,  Me. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2551,  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Continuous  Cooker  and  Cooler  for  No.  2  and  2% 
tomatoes.  John  Minervini,  406  Jefferson  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Used  Retorts  for  quick  shipment;  spot  cash. 
State  inside  diameter  and  depth  and  lowest  price.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

OFFERING  110  shares  Preferred  Stock  and  1760  shares 
Common  Stock,  Adams  Apple  Products  Corporation,  Aspers, 
Pennsylvania.  Are  you  interested  in  buying  all  or  any  part? 
Adv.  2597,  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Man  having  practical  and  technical  knowledge  of 
quick  freezing  of  vegetables  to  supervise  plant.  Adv.  2600, 
The  Canning  Trade. 


_ SITUATIONS  WANTED _ 

POSITION  WANTED  —  Superintendent  or  Plant  Manager. 
Years  of  experience  in  large  California  canneries.  Technical 
and  practical  knowledge  new  methods.  Capable  assuming  full 
responsibility  diversified  packs  field  to  can.  Go  anywhere. 
References  furnished.  Adv.  2571,  The  Canning  Trade. 


5/RHAMPEft5? 


FOR  TOMATO  PICKING 


HAND 

MADE 

or 

MACHINE 

MADE 


FIVE 

TYPES 

at 

REASONABLE 

PRICES 


RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Murfreesboro.  N.  C. 


For  speed,  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 

KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

‘*They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts" 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

**A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

Nea  6  th  Edition 

PubUshed  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


IT  STUCK 

“How  did  you  like  that  jar  of  marmalade  I  sent  you?” 

“Was  that  marmalade?  I  have  been  using  it  to  stick  stamps 
into  my  album.” 

Notice  in  a  Scotch  Church — “Those  who  prefer  to  put  buttons 
rather  than  money  in  the  offertory,  are  asked  to  put  in  their 
own  buttons,  and  not  those  taken  from  the  cushions.” 

ONE  ON  THE  M.  D. 

“Yes,  Johnny,  the  doctor  brought  twins.” 

“Gee,  that’s  what  we  get  for  having  a  specialist.” 

“When  she  travels  she  takes  along  her  servants  and  pets.” 

“Gracious!  How  scandalous!” 

“Waiter,”  said  the  fussy  diner,  “I  want  some  oysters.  But 
they  mustn’t  be  too  large  or  too  small,  too  old  or  too  tough, 
and  they  mustn’t  be  salty.  I  want  them  cold  and  I  want  them 
at  once.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  bowed  the  waiter,  “with  or  without  pearls?” 

SPRING  STYLES 
We  hear  the  latest  styles  for  men 
Are  clothes  to  match  the  hair ; 

We  wonder  what  will  happen  then. 

Oh,  Baldy — will  he  dare? 

— Rhodes. 


PRACTICALLY  NEW 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  immediately  ! 

HIGH  PRESSURE  BOILER;  Keeler  double  duty 
horizontal,  rated  h.  p.  53,  with  Iron  Fireman  Bin-Fed 
Stoker,  complete  return  system,  automatic  controls  and 
safety  devices,  all  pipe  hookups  including  valves.  Used 
for  ten  months  at  low  pressure  only.  Perfect  condition. 

MONEL  METAL  KETTLES;  Twelve  30  gallon 

trunnion  single  pedestal  monel  metal  kettles,  with  pouring 
spouts,  outlet  cocks,  strainers,  Jenkins  valves,  individual 
pop-offs  and  checks.  Very  slightly  used. 

Also  virtually  new  vegetable  washers,  inspection 
tables,  conveyors,  etc. — surplus  equipment  which 
we  do  not  use — available  for  immediate  sale.  In¬ 
spection  invited.  Write,  wire  or  telephone. 

FAMOUS  VIRGINIA  FOODS,  INC.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


He — Pretty  smooth  gear  shift  you  have  on  this  car. 

She — That’s  no  gear  shift.  That’s  my  knee. 

Nervous  Bridge  Player — I  really  don’t  know  what  to  play! 
I’m  afraid  I’ve  made  a  fool  of  myself! 

Partner  (reassuringly) — Oh,  that’s  all  right.  I  don’t  see 
what  else  you  could  have  done! 

EVIDENCE 

“Are  you  positive  the  defendant  was  drunk?” 

“No  doubt,”  growled  Officer  Raynor. 

“Why  are  you  so  almighty  certain  about  it?” 

“Well,”  replied  Raynor,  “I  saw  him  put  a  penny  in  the  patrol 
box  on  Fourth  Street  and  then  he  looked  up  at  the  clock  on 
the  Presbyterian  Church  and  roared: 

“‘Gawd!  I’ve  lost  14  pounds!’” 

“My  boy-friend  in  the  R.A.F.  drops  bombs  on  taprooms  and 
night-clubs.” 

“That  sounds  strange.” 

“Yeh,  in  his  letters  he  says  he’s  a  Dive  Bomber.” 

KNOCKING  HER  COLD 

The  advertising  man  was  proposing.  “Remember,”  he  said, 
“this  is  the  last  day  for  this  astounding  offer.” 

HE  TRIED  AGAIN 

A  man,  dining  in  a  fashionable  restaurant  and  not  wishing 
0  exhibit  his  ignorance  of  French,  beckoned  to  a  waiter  and, 
(Ointing  to  an  item  on  the  menu,  said: 

“Waiter,  I  think  I  will  try  some  of  that.” 

“Very  sorry,  sir,”  replied  the  waiter,  “but  the  orchestra  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  playing  that  just  at  present.” 

The  spinal  column  is  a  bunch  of  bones  that  run  up  and  down 

our  back,  keeping  you  from  being  legs  all  the  way  up  to  your 
rock. 


^  This  type  of  Peeling  or  Sorting  Table  is 
used  by  canners  who  wish  to  separate  peelings 
or  sorted  refuse  from  good  stock.  Peeling  is  done 
over  the  troughs  in  front  of  each  peeler.  Peeled 
products  are  placed  in  buckets,  refuse  drops 
down  the  chutes  to  conveyor.  Write  Berlin 
Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 
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Get  Higher  Quality  &  Greater  Yield  With 


THE  MIDGET  HULLER 

When  you  use  the  Midget  in  your  field  work  you 
know  in  advance  just  how  your  Peas  are  develop¬ 
ing  and  when  to  cut  them,  to  give  you  your  pack 
exactly  as  you  want  it.  There  is  no  guess  work 
when  you  use  the  Midget.  Pods  are  pulled 
off  the  vines  and  hulled  in  the  Midget  to  de¬ 
finitely  determine  the  right  cutting  time.  It  pays 
big  dividends. 

Write  for  full  particulars,  plans  for  walking 
fields,  etc. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  House" 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


WHERE  TO  BUY 


— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  lor  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood).  Picking 

Jersey  Package  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C, 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 
Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES  (Wood) 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

United  Company.  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster.  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co..  New  York  City 
Continental  (^an  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Gan  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Klttredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Walter  S.  Schell,  Inc.,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 

SEED  TREATMENT 

Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 
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^  QUALITY  .  PRICE  .  SERVICE  •  DEPENDABILITY 


FIRE  DEFENSE 

IS 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Capacity  production  of  canned  foods 
is  necessary  to  victory. 

Let  us  advise  precautionary  measures 
which  will  help  you  maintain  uninter¬ 
rupted  production. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  INC. 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


%  BU.  TOMATO  BASKET 

DON’T  BE  LEFT  OUT 

Send  Us  Your  1942  Inquiries  Early 

In  these  trying  times  we  are  doing  all  possible  to  take 
care  of  your  basket  needs  as  best  we  can.  Won't  you 
help  yourselves  as  well  as  help  us  by  letting  us  know 
now  what  your  1942  basket  requirements  will  be. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


Patent  No.  2,111,285 
Other  Patents  Pending 

The  most  practical  Hot  Water  Tomato  Scalder 
on  the  market.  Controls  lensth  of  scaldins  time 
of  tomatoes  depending  upon  the  degree  of 
ripeness.  Increases  yield — Saves  steam. 

Write  for  copy  of  our  No.  600  Catalogue. 


A-K-ROBINS  and  COMPANY,  Inc. 


B  A  L  T  I  M  O  R  E,  M  D.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 
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FROM  BE LEAEU RED  OUTPOSTS 


,  .  .  throughout  the  far-flung  British  empire  ...  in  the  deserts  of 
Africa  and  Iraq,  in  Syria  and  Somaliland  .  .  .  there  comes  the 
constant  cry  for  oil. 

Oil  for  tanks  and  scout  cars,  mountain  guns  and  transport  trucks 
...  for  a  modern  army  moves  and  fights  on  oil. 

If  roads  are  impassable,  or  garrisons  are  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  the  R.  A.  F.  takes  over  the  delivery  of  the  precious  fluid. 
Fast  bombers  carry  five  gallon  cans  and  drop  them  by  para¬ 
chute  behind  enemy  lines  and  in  inaccessible  places. 

Never  before,  perhaps,  have  metal  containers  been  called  upon 
to  withstand  such  a  strain  .  .  .  the  impact  of  a  fall  of  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  feet  broken  only  by  a  small  parachute. 

The  containers  used  to  supply  the  world-wide  fighting  forces  of 
Britain  are  built  and  tested  with  machinery  made  by  Cameron. 
This  is  but  one  of  many  dramatic  problems  which  has  trans¬ 
formed  the  prosaic  peacetime  business  of  designing  and  pro¬ 
ducing  can  machinery  into  a  wartime  adventure. 

To  us,  as  to  many  other  manufacturers,  the  defense  program 
has  come  as  a  challenge  to  our  experience,  our  skill,  and  our 
resources. 

We  are  proud  that  we  have  been  able  to  solve  many  difficult 
problems  for  large  companies  engaged  in  contributing  to  the 
defense  front  of  democracy. 

If  you  have  a  problem  of  building  or  testing  cans,  we  invite  you 
to  make  full  use  of  our  many  years  of  experience  in  this  highly 
specialized  field. 

CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

W  240  N.  Ashland  Avenue  -  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  a 
A.  C.  WICKMAN  Ltd.,  COVENTRY 
English  Representative 


